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THE MIST THAT’S OVER IRE- 
LAND. 

There’s a mist that’s over Ireland 
where the blackbird calls, 

And when you come it’s risin’ and 
when you go it falls. 

It’s made of green and silver and the 
rain and dew, 

And the finest sun is over it you ever 
knew. 


Och, sure it isn’t mist at all, except a 
mist o’ tears, 

A haze of love and longin’ for the 
happy years, 

When myself that’s old and fretted 
now and colder than the stone 
Was young in golden Ireland with the 

friends that’s gone. 


The mist is like a curtain that the 
wind’ll blow 

And lift a little wisp of it till you see 
below 

The shiningest country ever was of 
hills and streams 

With the faces do be haunting you in 

lonesome dreams. 


There’s people do be in the mist: their 
like’s hard to find, 

Their faces full of welcome, and their 
smile so soft and kind. 

It was little I was thinkin’ in the days 
that ran away 

How I’d sit and break my heart for 
them one weary day. 





It isn’t fields and mountains and it 
isn’t streams and trees, 

Though all o’ them is in the mist, nor 
hummin’ of the bees, 

Nor yet the thrush and blackbird, could 
vex me as I stand 

And look the way of Ireland with my 
head in my hand. 


'Tis little that we value them, when 
we are young and gay, 

We think we’ll have them with us for 
ever and a day. 

We never know the good we have till 
lovin’ friends depart 

And leave us just with half a life and 


half a heart. 
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There’s a gold mist over Ireland that 
will never rise, 

And some is walkin’ in it was the light 
of my eyes. 

They’re never old and troubled now, 
and never sick and sad, 

The days we had together were the 
best I ever had. 


Please God, some day that’s comin’ 
when the dread of death is past, 

And I take the lonesome valley we all 
must take at last, 

I'll sight the hills of Heaven and the 
people all in white, 

And you, and you, among them was my 
heart’s delight. 


The mist that’s over Ireland will be 
blowin’ in my face, 

I’ll reach the other side of it to the 
happy place. 

And I'll not be lookin’ backward like 
a lonesome ghost 

From the mist that’s over Ireland and 
the friends I lost. 

Katharine Tynan. 
The Spectator. 






GRACE BEFORE LIGHT. 


When we were little childher, 

We had a quare wee house, 

Away up in the heather 

By the head of Brabla burn— 
The hares we'd see them scootin’ 
And we'd hear the crowin’ grouse, 
And when we'd all be in at night, 
You’d not get room to turn. 


The youngest two she'd put to bed, 
Their faces to the wall, 

And the lave of us could sit around. 
Just anywhere we might; 

Herself ’ud take the rush-dip, 

And light it for us all, ° 

And God be thankit, she would say, 
Now we have a light.” 


Then we'd be to quet the laughin’ 
And pushin’ on the floor, 
And think on One who called us 
To come and be forgiven. 
Himself would put his pipe down, 
And say the good word more, 
“May the Lamb of God lead us all— 
To the light of Heaven!” 

Meira O'Neill. 
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ASIATIC TURKEY UNDER THE CONSTITUTION. 


It is by no means easy to form an 
appreciation of the changes wrought in 
Turkey by the advent of constitutional 
government. The difficulty is not con- 
fined to those who watch the country 
from without; it is almost as great 
for such as are acquainted with a part, 
or parts, of the Ottoman dominions. 
The empire is vast, the means of com- 
munication insufficient, and provincial 
distinctions so strongly marked that ex- 
perience of any one district is little or 
no warrant for embracing generaliza- 
tions. Nor is there any salient unity 
of aspiration; public opinion in each 
province is determined by local condi- 
tions and uninfluenced by consideration 
of the needs of neighboring districts, 
concerning which correct information 
is seldom to be obtained. Every trav- 
eller in Asiatic Turkey must be famil- 
iar with the baffling conviction that his 
views are based upon evidence as frag- 
mentary as the glass in a kaleidoscope. 
You follow with absorbed interest the 
political drama which is being devel- 
oped in the centre wherein you find 
yourself; the actors are all known to 
you; you have heard the issues dis- 
cussed from the hour of the first morn- 
ing caller soon: after dawn, until the 
prolonged evening coffee-drinking 
draws to a close towards midnight. 
You ride away over desert and moun- 
tain, where the talk is all of the rav- 
ages of raider and of locust, and com- 
ing again to some city on the telegraph 
line you attempt to pick up the threads 
where you dropped them. It is not 
to be done; there is no news, or what 
news there is takes the form of incon- 
sequent and contradictorv gossip. You 
must be content to fall once more into 
eager participation in local perplexities, 
partly dissimilar from those you left 
behind, though based on the same ad- 
ministrative problems. The story thus 


constructed consists of a series of dis- 
connected episodes not one of which 
can be brought to an end without revis- 
iting the theatre of its action. And if 
incidents that have taken place near at 
hand are so little known, still less well 
defined is provincial comprehension of 
the policy and relative strength of 
party and faction in the capital, the 
vagueness of which is only comparable 
to the ignorance that prevails in Con- 
stantinople touching the affairs and the 
temper of Asia. 

It is subject to these limitations that 
I venture to offer some description of 
the events of the last two years in the 
provinces of Asiatic Turkey, or, to be 
strictly accurate, in Syria, Mesopota- 
mia, and the southern parts of Kurdis- 
tan. Through these regions I travelled 
two years ago, at a time when the con- 
tinued existence of the new Govern- 
ment was still a matter of confecture. 
I heard, and I have related, the anx- 
ious fears of men who had seen the 
revolution of 1908 fall far short of their 
hopes; I was in Turkey when the sud- 
den upheaval of April 1909, bringing 
the Cilician massacres in its train, 
seemed to be on the point of justifying 
their gravest apprehensions. Bearing 
in mind the vivid recollection of those 
stormy months, I attempted to gauge, 
when I revisited the country, the results 
of two years of constitutional govern- 
ment. I do not propose to overstep the 
boundary of my own experience, yet 
I am conscious of a definite series of 
impressions which lead at times to con- 
clusions somewhat beyond the field of 
personal observation. 

The past two years have not, in Asia, 
been years of promise unfalfilled. I 
will not say that they have been a pe- 
riod of unbroken progress, but it can- 
not be denied that an effort has been 
made to solve age-long problems of gov- 
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ernment and that, upon the whole, it 
has been made on the right lines. The 
first of these problems is how to pro- 
tect the settled population from the 
lawlessness of the tribes. It affects 
the greater part of Turkey in Asia, 
though along the Syrian coast-land the 
tribes have been banished by the ad- 
vance of the cultivator, and in Asia 
Minor the half nomadic Turks have 
never, as far back as my experience 
goes, been difficult to handle. But 
from the western borders of the Syrian 
desert to the frontiers of Persia, civili- 
zation has stood helpless before the 
depredations of the Bedouin and the 
more highly organized insubordination 
of the Kurds, and the latter, often with 
the connivance of the central authori- 
ties, have kept the mountain districts 
that border Mesopotamia to the north 
and Asia Minor to the east in a perpet- 
ual state of turmoil. In all the prov- 
inces which are subject to tribal brig- 
andage, I found this year a marked in- 
crease in the security of life and prop- 
erty. Desert highways which had 
been systematically harried, roads 
which had become so unsafe that the 
post with its military escort had ceased 
to pass over them, could be traversed 
without hazard; crops which had never 
been reaped in full by their lawful own- 
ers were left to ripen untouched. At 
the root of the improvement lie the re- 
forms which have taken place in the 
army and the police. Of these the 
most remarkable is regularity of pay- 
ment. All through the Turkish Empire 
every soldier and every zaptieh receives 
the just measure of his pay month by 
month, together with the allowance 
due to him of summer and winter 
clothing. The ragged barefoot regi- 
ments of old are now dressed in khaki 
and properly shod; the gendarme, 
whose patched garments scarcely re- 
tained any likeness to an official uni- 
has been turned into a smart 
clad in blue cloth with a 


form, 
horseman, 
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stout overcoat strapped behind his sad- 
dle. Nor is the transformation con- 
fined to externals; it extends to disci- 
pline. In the towns the police no 
longer spend their days lounging in 
cafés over brazier and narghileh; they 
are to be seen alert at every street cor- 
ner, and I was assured by European 
residents, whose testimony may be 
taken as unprejudiced, that the cities 
of Turkish Arabia have never been so 
effectually patrolled. It is the same 
with the gendarmerie. Since they are 
regularly paid they are forbidden to 
squeeze a livelihood out of the peas- 
ants, and the old extortions have mate- 
rially diminished, to the great allevia- 
tion of the village population. In the 
province of Baghdad, which had been 
ruled by the strong hand of Nazim 
Pasha, most of the zaptiehs who rode 
with me refused to take my tip, on the 
ground that all bakhshish was forbid- 
den. Many complained, however, that 
they had been better off under former 
conditions than they are at present. 
Before the Constitution they were nom- 
inally in receipt of 4% mejidehs a 
month (about 14s.) together with their 
clothing. The salary was always in 
arrear and the clothing so irregularly 
supplied that they were obliged to sup- 
plement it out of their own resources. 
They now receive 8 mejidehs, docked of 
a small sum (2 or 3 piastres if I remem- 
ber rightly) which goes towards the 
cost of their uniforms. But the real 
income of a zaptieh under the old 
régime depended largely upon his skill 
in coercion, whereas the man who dares 
not accept bribes finds it hard to keep 
himself, his horse, and his family, on 
a salary strictly limited to 8 mejidehs 
a month. Moreover their duties are 
heavier since the keeping of the peace 
has become more than a purely nom- 
inal function. On a few of the main 
roads over which I travelled, especially 
in the province of Baghdad, the num- 
ber of mounted police had been in- 
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creased. I found the guardhouses 
fully supplied, and in some cases (nota- 
bly on the important roads near the 
Persian frontier, which were also un- 
der Nazim Pasha’s jurisdiction) small 
military posts had been added between 
the zaptieh stations. Even so the 
work of the gendarmerie—I commit an 
anachronism when I use the word zap- 
tieh—is more than they can reason- 
ably be expected to perform. They 
are constantly riding up and down 
their beat on escort, tax collecting, and 
other official duties, and one of the men 
with me was not far from the truth 
when he assured me that the internal 
peace of the Turkish Empire depended 
upon the indefatigable vigilance of the 
gendarme. “Effendim,” said he, in 
conclusive proof of his argument, “that 
is why we are called Jon Durma. It 
is because they say to us ‘Durma’!” 
Durma in Turkish means pause not. 
Still more attention has been given 
to the army. In the larger military 
centres model regiments have been 
formed and trained by Turkish officers, 
usually those who have themselves 
passed through the hands of General 
von der Goltz. In one case I met with 
a German cavalry instructor who was 
intrusted with the task of bringing a 
picked cavalry division up to European 
standards on the parade-ground and in 
barracks. It must not be forgotten 
that in experience of campaigning, 
Turkish troops, under the existing con- 
ditions of the Arab and Kurdish prov- 
inces, yield to none. A series of small 
punitive expeditions has kept them per- 
petually on the move, and I was told 
by a lieutenant of artillery that he had 
been employed unremittingly on active 
service ever since he had joined, two 
years before I came across him camp- 
ing in the wilderness. I did not need 
to ask him the reason for his activity. 
I knew that but for the energetic meas- 
ures which had been taken by Sami 
Pasha in Damascus and Nazim Pasha 
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in Baghdad I should not have crossed 
hundreds of miles of empty desert 
without an escort and in complete tran- 
quillity. These two men. had imposed 
a certain respect for the law even upon 
regions where no Turkish soldier had 
as yet ventured to show his face. They 
had established a reputation among the 
tribes, and they had done it by a com- 
bination of tact with force which made 
their achievement exceedingly credit- 
able. 

Sami Pasha, Commander-in-Chief of 
the vilayet of Damascus (he is now mil- 
itary inspector for the whole of Syria), 
is a good example of the modern sol- 
dier. He has spent several years in 
Germany, and speaks French and Ger- 
man with fluency; he is cousin to the 
Minister for War, Mahmud Shevket 
Pasha, and he brings to his task of 
Syrian reorganization the advantage of 
being by birth an Arab. He belongs 
to an influential Baghdad family, and 
speaks exceptionally beautiful Arabic. 
In the autumn of 1910 he was charged 
with the subjection of the Druzes of 
the Hauran. He set about the cam- 
paign in a manner so systematic that 
the Druzes realized almost at once 
the hopelessness of resistance, and he 
concluded it with a leniency to which 
they have not been accustomed. The 
general who wins a victory without 
bloodshed, and reduces to order a proud 
and restless people without leaving be- 
hind him a bitter trail of resentment, is 
a valuable asset to the State. Among 
his minor triumphs, perhaps I may be 
allowed to count the conquest of my 
sympathies. I know the Druze 
sheikhs well, and hold many of them in 
high esteem. Thanks to their good 
will, the Hauran mountain has always 
bean open to me, and being myself in 
complete security, I have rejoiced in 
the picturesque aspects of tribal inde- 
pendence, listened enthralled to the 
tales of raid and adventure with which 
the land resounded, and watched (not 
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without admiration) the old men exer- 
cising a patriarchal authority and the 
young men preparing, under their di- 
rection, for battle. These things are 
captivatirg to the spirit, and I regret 
that I shall see them in the Mountain 
no more. But I recognize that no Gov- 
ernment could continue to countenance 
the irritation on its frontiers which was 
set up by the frequent irruption of 
armed bands of Druzes into the settled 
districts, and with a small personal res- 
ervation in favor of the good old days 
of lawlessness, I accept the inevitable 
encroachments of civilization. And 
since such changes must come, let them 
be directed by men like Sami Pasha. 
No less instructive was the episode 
which followed upon the heels of the 
pacification of the Hauran, the revolt 
of the Arab tribes near Kerak, on the 
Hajj railway. This revolt, of which I 
have already given an account in a 
former article, was due to an inoppor- 
tune stringency on the part of the Gov- 
ernor of Damascus, which led the Bed- 
ouin to fear that they would be called 
upon to perform military service. Log- 
ically, there may be no objection to en- 
rolling the tribes; practically, the meas- 
ure would be inexpedient and in my 
opinion unwise, for the undisciplined 
Arab is not good material for the army. 
And here I should like to point a moral. 
The Governor was 2 strong Committee 
man; he was carrying out the Com- 
mittee policy of Ottomanization. He 
saw no reason why the tribes should 
not be numbered and assessed like 
other Ottoman subjects, and he paid no 
attention to the warnings of the man 
on the spot, the Mutesarrif of Kerak. 
The result was an outbreak as destruc- 
tive as it was brutal, followed by pun- 
ishment necessarily more severe than 
that which had been meted out to the 
Hauran. In the one case military in- 
teryention was called for by a provoca- 
tive policy which leaves the desert, 
even when momentarily subdued, un- 








easy and ill-disposed; in the Viner it 
was unavoidable, and the evils were 
minimized by good sens2> aud modera- 
tion. But no one can count Sami 
Pasha as an ardent adherent of the 
Committee, and in this respect there is 
a resemblance between him and the 
late Governor of Baghdad. 

Nazim Pasha is a Liberal of the old 
school. He belongs tv the group of 
men (they are the best element in Tur- 
key) who, even under the tyranny of 
Abd ul Hamid, kept alive the tradi- 
tions that go back as far as the reforms 
of Abd ul Mejid—traditions of the 
movement which centred round the 
name of Midhat Pasha and culminated 
in the granting of the first Constitution 
in 1876. Nazim Pasha is a Young Turk 
of that period. He has never wavered 
in his adherence to the party which 
looked to Midhat as its leader; he 
braved the displeasure of the Sultan, 
and suffered exile in consequence of his 
temerity. His reputation as an hon- 
est man and a good soldier has always 
stood high, his influence in the army is 
considerable; on all these counts, and 
more than all because of his strong and 
determined personality, his appoint- 
ment to the vilayet of Baghdad in 1910 
was hailed with acclamation. He was 
given authority over the adjacent vilay- 
ets of Basrah and Masul, that he 
might bave free hand in dealing with 
the tribes who range through the three 
provinces, and at his coming men 
breathed a sigh of relief and foretold 
that the end of disorder was near. 
They were not disappointed. Nazim 
set himself at once to cope with the 
Bedouin. All along the borders of 
the Syrian desert brigandage and raid- 
ing were put down with a heavy hand; 
the tribes were given a lesson of which 
they spoke to me with bated breath, 
and in the very heart of the desert I 
heard the name of Nazim Pasha ut- 
tered with respect, while in the settled 
country it was accompanied by expres- 
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sions cf admiration and gratitude. On 
the Persian borders. where the Gov- 
ernor of Kerkuk, ’Anullah Pasha, had 
already begun to tackle the Hamawand 
Kurds, the same policy was pursued, 
and with complete success. BEqually 
notable was the fact that in the culti- 
yated districts the population was toa 
large extent disarmed. It is true that 
whenever I had occasion to take a local 
guide he produced a rifie from some se- 
cret hiding-place, but he carried it with 
anxiety, and when we drew near a 
town he made haste to confide it to a 
friend, who concealed it in hut or tent 
till its owner returned. People who 
live in England under the protection 
of the police can hardly realize what 
the universal carrying of arms implies, 
or how incalculable is the relief when 
it is stopped; nor can they appreciate 
the value of a strong ruler. Nazim 
Pasha’s severity was not taken in bad 
part. The Oriental likes a man who 
enforces justice, and he is far from 
averse from autocratic methods, which 
he regards as the natural weapons of 
the law; the pressure of public opin- 
ion is on the side of the benevolent ty- 
rant, and even the robber and the 
raider recognize with a philosophic res- 
ignation that he is in the right. All 
through the villayet the defenders of 
the peace began to hold up their head. 
The local governors whom Nazim had 
appointed (they were mostly young and 
energetic soldiers) threw themselves 
with good will into the work of pacifi- 
cation, and in their leisure moments 
gave some attention to the encourage- 
ment of education—I am accustomed to 
surprises in Turkey, but I admit that 
when the Governor of Hilleh (he, too, 
was a soldier, and my very good friend) 
conducted me with pride into an infant 
school for girls which he had just 
founded, the mistresses fiurrying into 
their veils as he clanked in, I looked 
about me with astonishment. The in- 
stitution was only four days old, but a 
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four days’ old school for female infants 
was more than I had expected to find 
in the mean city which is the modern 
representative of Babylon. My friend 
and others of his kind were adored by 
their men. “He mounts his mare and 
rides with us when we go out against 
the Arabs,” said one of my zaptiehs, 
and related with affectionate pride tales 
of his chief’s prowess. ‘He listens to 
us and understands what we want,” 
said another of ’Anullah Pasha; “he is 
like a father to us and his eye is every- 
where. Please God he may stay here 
ten years more.” And my thoughts ran 
back from the smart soldierly figure 
of kaimmakam or commandant whom I 
had visited in the serai, men who 
looked me in the face and told me, 
often enough in French or German, 
what they were doing and what they 
hoped to accomplish, to the typical com- 
mandant or kaimmakam of old, drows- 
ing over a dish of half-smoked cigar- 
ettes. : 

The advantages of improved admin- 
istration were beginning to be felt. I 
was struck by the changed attitude of 
the villager and the zaptieh. Two 
years ago no one in his heart believed 
that any good would come of the new 
régime, and most people were convinced 
that its term was near and would prob- 
ably be bloody. These fears were now 
forgotten. “Eh, yes! since this Con- 
stitutional Government .” was a 
frequent preamble to the enumeration 
of benefits. I encountered one man 
who took a different view of the situa- 
tion, but even he had noticed ~that 
something unusual was happening. He 
was an old and toothless zaptieh who 
rode with me for a day in Southern 
Babylonia. “Effendim,” said he, in 
answer to a question from me, “the 
new Government has done nothing, ab- 
solutely nothing at all. But God, 
whose name be praised and exalted, 
has out of the mercy of God changed 
the heart of man a little during the 
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past two years, praise be to God!” I 
have no doubt that in the parts of Asia 
which I traversed the new régime is 
rising in popular estimation. By the 
Christians in the Kurdish provinces it 
was admitted that an improvement had 
taken place since my last visit, and 
Christians are not commonly enthusi- 
astic in praise of Mohammedan rul- 
ers. They told me that the power 
of the Kurdish beys had diminished, 
and that it was easier to get justice 
from the local Turkish official who had 
supplanted them. 

The exhilarating sense of progress 
and of renewed vitality which pervaded 
the Turkish provinces contrasted 
sharply with the impression which was 
stamped on my mind by a short excur- 
sion into Persia. I crossed the fron- 
tier by the Khanikin road, accredited 
by a Kurdish pasha on the Turkish 
side to the leading Kurdish brigand 
over the border. This introduction se- 
cured me a safe passage and an agree- 
able, if sensational, sojourn, and I was 
able to appraise from an objective point 
of view, unbiassed by personal incon- 
venience, the condition of the country. 
It was one of unqualified anarchy. The 
Persian Kurds, brigand chieftains liv- 
ing in four-square castles set upon the 
tops of the hills, pursued unchecked the 
avocations proper to brigands—un- 
checked? they were themselves the sole 
visible representatives of the Gcvern- 
ment, except for the Belgian at the 
head of the official custom-house, whose 
duties were, as he confided to me, dif- 
ficult to execute. I say official custom- 
house advisedly, for the Kurdish beys 
have custom-houses of their own, and 
levy tolls on every man and animal 
that passes down the road. The mule- 
teer crossing the frontier with a couple 
of pack animals finds that by the time 
he has paid dues at two successive 
Kurdish posts, and the rightful tribute 
to the Government, there is little profit 
left to him from his merchandise. Not 
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infrquently, if the Kurds happen to 
be in need, there is no merchandise left 
to profit from. Now the Khanikin 
route was said to be one of the safest 
of those that lead into Persia I 
spent several days at Kasr-i-Shirin 
planning Sasanian palaces. The ruins 
lie about a mile from the town, and my 
Kurdish host, Kerim Khan, sent a 
couple of armed men with me daily. 
While I worked they sat upon the 
broken walls and fired at a mark in 
the plain, a heap of stones, or any other 
object that caught their eye. Two of 
the main roads from Kasr-i-Shirin 
crossed that same plain, and I watched 
with apprehension bullets that raised 
a spurt of dust under the very feet of 
the wayfarers. “Do have a care for 
the people in the road,” said I. But 
my guardians did not desist from their 
occupation. “It is of no consequence,” 
they replied. Nor was it, and I felt 
that it would be irrational to make any 
protest when bullets from other quar- 
ters whizzed over my head as I read 
the figures on my measuring tape. 
The town of Kasr-i-Shirin was full of 
Kerim Khan’s retainers, all armed with 
rifles of modern pattern which they 
bring in though the Persian Gulf. 
Every male inhabitant carried a rifle 
of some kind and spent his leisure 
hours (of which, like Heine’s baron, he 
had twenty-four each day) in letting it 
off. Black-clad Kurdish horsemen, 
scouring the plain on admirable 
mounts, and firing as they rode, form a 
background in my mind to the palaces 
of the Chosroes. I looked in vain for 
soldiery of a more regular type, and 
police there were none save the half- 
dozen at the custom-house. I could see 
no reason for believing that any im- 
provement was likely to take place in 
the future. The Government is bank- 
rupt, ten years. of anarchy have de- 

1 According to a recent telegram in “The 
Times,” the lawlessness on the frontier bas 
increased so greatly th»t caravans from 


Baghdad have ceased to use the Khanikin 
road—or any other road into Persia. 
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stroyed all vestige of lawful author- 
ity, there appears to be a total absence 
of any understanding of administration 
and of any power to enforce order. 
Before I came away I had conceived 
one fervent wish: it was that we should 
not be drawn into interference in this 
chaos. It is a thankless and a hope- 
less task. I recrossed the frontier far- 
ther north, and could have fallen upon 
the neck of the Turkish binbashi who 
came out of the little fortress which he 
commanded to examine my papers. 
“Effendim,” said I, “to return to Tur- 
key is like stepping out of Jehannum 
into Paradise.” “Your coming is aus- 
picious,” he replied politely; “truly the 
land of Persia is ruined.” 

If Nazim Pasha, who is pre-emi- 
nently a soldier, had confined himself 
to the pacification of disorder, which is 
mainly a military job, he would have 
been well advised; unfortunately his 
civil administration was less happy. 
It was his ambition to turn Baghdad 
into a modern city, a scheme which he 
initiated with his usual vigor by pull- 
ing down the houses of those who were 
so unlucky as to reside upon the site of 
his proposed thoroughfares. The Brit- 
ish Residency, which is Crown prop- 
erty, was for some time the centre of 
local interest, for one of the contem- 
plated boulevards was to run straight 
through the garden. The Sepoy Guard 
was in readiness to defend the threat- 
ened wall, and the town was assembled 
to witness the attack, when Nazim 
Pasha thought better of his intention 
and announced that the scare was due 
wholly to a misapprehension. But not 
even the British Resident, when he 
came to press the claims for compen- 
sation of our Indian subjects, whose 
houses had suffered with the rest, could 
get a satisfactory answer. The vilayet 
of Baghdad displays an annual deficit 
which will not be rectified until irriga- 
tion has increased the value of land; 
there was no money to indemnify the 
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owners of the ruined houses, nor had 
the Pasha any intention of doing so. 
His resources were pledged in other 
directions, sometimes useless and some- 
times premature, and the increased effi- 
cacy of the army and the police must 
have added an unusual burden to the 
exchequer. The town, when I ar- 
rived, was in a ferment. Telegrams 
were despatched to Constantinople beg- 
ging for Nazim’s dismissal; an agita- 
tion, engineered by his supporters, led 
to mass meetings and counter-tele- 
grams imploring that he might stay 
for ever. I take it that the leaders of 
the Committee party, who have always 
regarded Nazim as a dangerous rival, 
were not sorry to have good grounds 
for proceeding against him, and his dis- 
missal was a foregone conclusion. As 
we rode out of Baghdad, two days af- 
ter his recall, I asked one of my serv- 
ants what he thought of the events we 
had witnessed. “Never, wallah!” he 
replied, “have I seen such doings. 
Meetings here and meetings there, and 
not a man in the bazaar who knew 
what the meetings were about.” “But 
are the people of Baghdad grateful for 
the dismissal of the pasha?” I asked. 
“My lady,” he replied, “the rich are 
grateful, but the poor regret him.” And 
herein lay the kernel of the whole mat- 
ter. 

That Nazim Pasha’s sudden disgrace 
was a misfortune to the Mesopotamian 
provinces as a whole I do not question. 
The disappearance, after a _ nine 
months’ reign, of a man who had come 
out with so loud a flourish of trumpets, 
intrusted with such high authority, in- 
creased the sense of instability with 
which every Oriental is wont to regard 
temporal power. Pashas and govern- 
ors follow one another too quickly to 
make a lasting impression, and Na- ~ 
zim’s successor will find the difficulty 
of his position increased by Nazim’s 
fall. He was, moreover, called away 
at a moment when larger and more im- 
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portant schemes were developing. He 
had dealt successfully with the smali 
tribes, it remained to be seen how he 
would fare when he was brought up 
against the great lords of the inner 
desert. There were two groups that 
demanded his immediate attention, the 
Shammar in northern Mesopotamia and 
the Muntefiq in the south. Before I 
reached Baghdad an expedition of 1500 
men commanded by Hassan Riza Bey, 
an officer whom Nazim had brought 
with him from Constantinople, had 
been sent up into the Shammar coun- 
try, and on every side I heard gloomy 
forebodings based on the supposed 
strength of the Shammar and the in- 
sufficient number of troops that had 
gone out against them. A few weeks 
later I spent two days with a part of 
this force in the Parthian ruins of 
Hatra, where they lay encamped. Has- 
san Riza Bey had hurried back to 
Baghdad on hearing of Nazim’s dismis- 
sal; subsequently, in disgust, he sent in 
his papers and returned to Constanti- 
nople, but when I last had news of him 
his resignation had not been accepted. 
I trust he may be persuaded to remain 
in the army, for from what I heard, not 
from his own officers and men alone, 
but from competent European judges 
who had had the opportunity of watch- 
ing closely his Shammar campaign, he 
is possessed of very exceptional qual- 
ities. The object of the expedition 
was to collect taxes which were several 
years in arrear, and to put a stop to 
the molestation of caravans passing 
over the desert roads. Hassan Riza 
Bey laid bis plans so skilfully that no 
one in Baghdad was certain when he 
set out whether he was bound for the 
Shammar or for the Muntefiq country. 
He led his men boldly into the heart of 
’ the desert, appeared at Hatra, in the 
centre of the Shammar grazing-grounds, 
before his advance was suspected, and 
issued orders to the sheikhs to come in 
with their tents and flocks to meet 
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him. They obeyed, having been taken 
completely by surprise. They had not 
believed that Nazim’s threat was more 
than empty words, still less that sol- 
diers would march into the desert in 
the dead of winter, least of all in such 
a winter as that of January 1911. For 
over three weeks the gound was deep 
in snow. Hassan Riza Bey’s lines of 
communication were interrupted, his 
commissariat wagons were held up, 
and his men lived exclusively on dates 
and mutton. It was at Hatra that I 
beard the tale of their privations, and 
how “the Pasha” (so they always spoke 
of him) had kept their hearts up, how 
he had spent his days among them and 
“never wore a greatcoat, wallah! not 
even in the coldest weather.” Five 
thousand Shammar tents, a third of 
the tribe, passed through his hands; the 
other two-thirds were to be assembled 
elsewhere on account of intertribal 
blood feuds. He collected the sheep 
tax on flocks that had never been num- 
bered by the tax-gatherer, he branded 
every camel with a big Latin H, and 
bearing this strange mark in token of 
submission they now roam the Mesopo- 
tamian steppes. But more than this: 
he sent the sheikhs away contented. 
He looked into their grievances, for 
they had a case against the Govern- 
ment; in the ruined halls of the Par- 
thian kings he held his court of justice, 
and his awards were quoted to me as 
who should quote the awards of Solo- 
mon. With equal satisfaction and 
more surprise it was reported that all 
the provisions which he ordered or re- 
quisitioned were paid for in ready 
money. When I was at Hatra, the 
troops had been three months in camp. 
A number of horses had been lost in 
the cold weather, but otherwise there 
was a clean bill of health, and the tem- 
per and appearance of the men were 
excellent. The only criticism that 
could be made was that the camp was 
innocent of sanitary arrangements and 
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the ruins were therefore in an un- 
speakable state of filth. 

The most encouraging aspect of the 
whole exploit seemed to me to be that 
Hassan Riza Bey, a Turk of Constanti- 
nople, with no experience of desert cus- 
toms, should have known so well how 
to deal with nomad Arabs, just as he 
knew how to modify his German mili- 
tary lore so as to suit the compara- 
tively raw material which he had un- 
der his command. To the English ob- 
server the instinctive aptitudes which 
he displayed are familiar; they are 
those which have made the English of- 
ficer successful in more or less similar 
circumstances; but I suspect that thé 
Turkish general had an advantage over 
the Englishman in the fact of his be- 
ing himself an Asiatic. The link of a 
common creed, the indefinable link of a 
common point of view, will assert 
themselves through differences of .race 
and speech, and even through a highly 
perfected European training. That his 
work was left uncompleted, and was 
therefore to a large extent wasted, was 
no fault of his: it shared the fate of all 
Nazim Pasha’s projects. I believe 
that if the Muntefiq question could 
have been tackled, as was intended, 
while the fame of the Shammar suc- 
cess was on every lip, and by the same 
man, it would have found a satisfac- 
tory solution. The moment was pro- 
pitious. Owing to private troubles 
with his tribe the great Sheikh of the 
Muntefiq Sa’dun, would have been glad 
to win official support on reasonable 
terms, and Nazim Pasha would have 
had in him an ally, not an opponent. 
In the five months which have elapsed 
since Nazim’s departure the old state 
of disorder seems to have returned. 
The Muntefiq are up, the waterways to 

2 Within the last fortnight it is reported 
that Sa’dun has surrendered himself to the 
Government. The new Vali, Yerad Bey, has 
been authorized to pacify the Arabs by 
settling them on Government lands. Yerad 
Bey is said to have given vent to senti- 
ments of a strongly auti-foreign tendency 


which are of bad 5 for the settlement 
of British claims in t e Gulf. 
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the Gulf are interrupted, the troops 
have straggled back from northern 
Mesopotamia, and the branded camels 
alone remain in evidence of the opera- 
tions of 1911.2 That the Committee 
doubted their own wisdom in remov- 
ing him is proved by the fact that they 
tried to shift the responsibility to other 
shoulders. Their organs in Constanti- 
nople declared that he had been dis- 
placed in deference to the demand of 
the British Resident. The effrontery 
of this statement is only to be matched 
by its cynicism. At no time has for- 
eign interference in internal affairs been 
more sharply resented than it is at pres- 
ent, and I make bold to say that if the 
British Resident had asked for the re- 
call of Nazim Pasha, he might have se- 
cured him in office. 

It is unnecessary to insist on the dis- 
astrous consequences that must always 
result from the frequent shuffling of 
provincial appointments. I realize, 
however, that the incessant changes 
which enfeeble provincial administra- 
tion are partly to be attributed to the 
unsuitability of the men selected, and 
for this the central Government is by 
no means invariably to blame. There 
is a shortage of competent and expe- 
rienced officials, especially in the 
ranks of the civilians. The officers of 
the army have long been, as a class, 
better instructed and more enlightened, 
and I have heard regrets expressed that 
civilians have not been given their op- 
portunities of study in European cities. 
I have witnessed the bewilderment of a 
well-meaning gentleman, whose sole 
qualification for the post of governor 
was that he had been an upright judge 
in the Cour de Cassation, when he 
found himself confronted with the com- 
plicated administrative problems of a 
vilayet, with the very language of 
which he was totally unacquainted. In 
the judicial department I was assured 
that no improvement has taken place, 
—indeed the fact that the judges are 
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now regularly paid is said to have done 
little but raise their market value in 
the matter of bribes. Nevertheless I 
met this year a cerain number of civil- 
ians, holding small provincial posts, 
who belonged to a new type. They 
were generally Syrians, young, keen, 
fairly well educated, and imbued with 
ideas that were advanced without be- 
ing doctrinaire. Among the higher of- 
ficials my own experience has generally 
been favorable. I can think of sev- 
eral (one who had been a noted Liberal 
under Abdul Hamid, another who had 
held office under the old régime without 
taking any particular share in the for- 
ward movement, besides some of the 
new men) who are well qualified for 
their task. But each one of these had 
the same complaint to make—the block 
at Constantinople. Every decision 
that had to be referred to the central 
Government was held up, and the sub- 
ject fell into silence when a sufficient 
number of letters had been left unan- 
swered. “What are we to do?” said one 
of my informants. “In the old days 
we could buy attention, we could bribe 
Ahmed Izzet or Nejib Melhameh; but 
we cannot bribe the whole Chamber of 
Deputies.” I came out of the Asiatic 
provinces convinced that Constantino- 
ple was the stumbling-block in the path 
of progress, and what I saw and heard 
when I was there did not convert me to 
another opinion. 

Dimly as the provinces apprehend 
the situation in the capital, they are yet 
beginning to feel the pressure of a rigi1 
policy which they attribute to the Com- 
mittee. The Arab cities resent the 
inevitable predominance of the Turkish 
element in the local committees, and 
so acutely does this grievance rankle 
that the Arab members have either 
ceased to attend the meetings or have 
taken the more definite step of resig- 
nation. They resent, too, the inter- 
ference of Salonica in their affairs, the 
attempt to run elections, the strenuous 
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effort to keep the Arabs in the back- 
ground by excluding them from ap- 
pointments; and they feel that while 
the central Government is in all prac- 
tical matters so hopelessly sluggish, 
their own desire for wider local powers 
is amply justified. These sentiments 
are embryonic in Syria and Mesopo- 
tamia, where distance mitigates the 
force of the current which is dis- 
charged from Salonica; but if Arab 
politicians wish to realize its potential 
danger, they have only to turn their 
eyes to Albania. There the policy of 
the Committee has been carried to 
within an ace of its logical conclusion, 


and the results are not reassuring. 


There are few countries where gov- 
ernment can safely be conducted on 
purely logical lines; the human factor 
is certain to dislocate the syllogism. 
Of these few, if they exist, Turkey is 
not one. Her problems must be han- 
dled each on its separate merits by a 
man on the spot who is gifted with 
common-sense. I have in my mind an 
example of the complexity of the issues 
which present themselves,—it is the 
question of the Ashraf. The Ashraf, 
as nearly as the word can be translated 
into English, are the feudal aristocracy. 
They are, as a rule, owners of large 
estates, and their prerogatives, either 
in origin or in actual fact, are con- 
nected with tribal usage. I hope I do 
them no wrong in saying that they are 
petty local tyrants of a more or less 
pronounced kind. But their tyranny is 
often not unkindly, and they have a 
strong and justifiable hold on the coun- 
try districts through their identification 
with tribal interests. It is in the towns, 
where the value of tribal institutions is 
a vanishing quantity, that they offer 
the greatest hindrance to the establish- 
ment of order. What is to be done 
with them? The answer of the Com- 
mittee has been givenin Albania: “A 
la lanterne!” It is not the answer of 
men like Sami Pasha, Nazim Pasha, 
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and Hassan Riza Bey. Their firmness 
has been tempered by a conciliatory 
spirit; they have tried to draw into 
sympathy with the State those who 
have influence, to use and not to de- 
stroy. 

Let it not be supposed that this can 
be accomplished solely by pacific 
means. In Turkey the axiom that gov- 
ernment rests on force is not open to 
dispute. Peace depends on a major- 
ity of rifles and of men skilled in using 
them, and the administration of regions 
like Mesopotamia must be intrusted, 
for many years to come, chiefly to the 
soldier. Therefore I do not regret the 
cost of the army, though the land cries 
out for productive expenditure. Order 
comes first; without it agrarian devel- 
opment would be fruitless. But my 
heart breaks when I see regiments, 
every man of which I know to be 
needed in his own district, marching 
down to the sea to be embarked for Al- 
bania and the Yemen,—the money that 
might make water flow through new ir- 
rigation-canals, the human energy that 
could turn barren deserts into corn- 
fields, wasted and thrown away on a 
wrong policy. An infantry regiment 
bound for the Yemen crossed my road 
two or three times in northern Meso- 
potamia: I travelled quicker than they, 
but geing back and forth met them in 
every city. The numbers fell away as 
they meved on. The men, in despair 
at an order which is regarded as @ sen- 
tence of death, deserted wholesale. 
“And not the Christians only,” I was 
told; “most of the deserters are Mos- 
lems.” The allusion to Christian de- 
serters needs an explanation. The 
Greek Orthodox and all the Catholic 
sects have behaved ill with regard to 
military service. They clamored for 
the right to enrol themselves in the 
urmy, but since it has been granted 
they have embraced every opportunity 
of shirking. Many have made off to 
America, many joined and deserted. 
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At Aleppo they afforded a ludicrous 
spectacle. The Christian recruits were 
to be drafted off to Beyrout, the whole 
town assembled at the station to see 
them go, and behold when the hour 
came it brought nothing but a handful 
of men, the majority having melted 
away no one knew whither. The 
American missionaries in Mardin told 
me that not a Christian orphan girl re- 
mained unwed, marriage with an or- 
phan giving exemption from military 
service, since the wife has no means of 
support but from her husband. The 
missionaries both in Mardin and in 
Urfa have set themselves against the 
poltroonery of their congregations, and 
in Urfa the influence of Miss Shattack, 
of regretted memory, has helped to 
keep the Christians up to the mark. 
Some of their bishops also realize the 
folly of their conduct. A military 
training would be of untold benefit to 
them: it would put some heart into 
them and give them a status which 
they lack, besides teaching them how 
to defend themselves in case of need. 
“I have asked those who came back 
from service,” said an Archbishop, who 
is one of my best friends, “whether 
they could complain of the treatment 
they had received. They have inva- 
riably replied that there was nothing to 
which they could take exception—no 
prejudice, no jealousy, no distinction of 
any kind drawn between them and the 
Moslems.” Another bishop told me a 
different tale. He lamented loudly 
that the recruiting officers took mar- 
ried men who were over age and had 
children to support. “How is that?” 
said I. “You will readily understand,” 
said he, “that in the days when every 
Christian had to pay exemption money 
we did our best to conceal the mem- 
bers of our adult males, that they 
might escape the tax. But since 
Christians have been enrolled the reg- 
istration has become much more exact, 
and those who were hidden have now 
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been forced to appear. When the Mos- 
lems see a new name they declare that 
it must be that of a boy just come of 
age, since he has not been registered 
before, and they take him for service. 
But he is not a boy,” wailed the bishop, 
“he is a man of forty, and his children 
starve.” I understood readily enough. 
but my sympathies were not with the 
bishop and his flock. I thought that 
the Christians had been paid with their 
own coin. In the midst of this lament- 
able pusillanimity the Armenians have 
shown a manlier spirit. They have 
entered the army in great numbers and 
are making excellent soldiers. 

How essential it is that the moral 
tone of the Christian populations should 
be raised we who know something of 
Asia can measure to the full. Their 
impotence provokes the attack which 
can be made without fear of reprisals. 
Massacre stands in Asia at the back of 
all our thoughts; it casts a shadow over 
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all our predictions. We know the 
Christians to be helpless pieces in the 
political game. For wholesale mas- 
sacre is not born of local conditions, it 
is instigated from without. And those 
of us who hold the Committee responsi- 
ble for the terrible Cilician outbreak of 
two years ago (I speak with a convic- 
tion slowly and reluctantly acquired) 
dread lest, in the struggle for mastery 
at Constantinople, the Committee may 
once more call upon that latent fanati- 
cism which, in complete ignorance of 
the secret purpose which has roused it, 
will destroy confidence and wipe out 
hope. The struggle is now engaged. 
Those who wish well to the Ottoman 
empire must desire to see it result in 
giving to the moderate liberal ele- 
ments a preponderating share in di- 
Tecting the policy of the State, for they 
alone can find a solution to the difficul- 
ties with which Turkey is beset. 
Gertrude Lowthian Bell. 
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“Browning is coming every day more 
and more to his own. One can scarcely 
hear a sermon or a speech from a really 
thoughtful preacher or speaker that 
does not show his influence, either in 
direct quotation, or in the saying of 
what is plainly due to that influence.” 
This was said a short time ago by a 
man of large and intimate acquaint- 
ance with Browning’s work and also a 
large and intimate acquaintance with 
pulpits and platforms of various kinds. 
It is not a very uncommon thing to 
hear cultured men and women say 
“Browning is the only poet I care for’; 
and possibly many people are as famil- 
jar with his thought without being able 
to “place” it, as a gentleman who, 
brought up in an atmosphere of Car- 
lylese thought, found nothing new 


when he came to read Carlyle for him- 
self. 

“Glorious Robert Browning” he was 
called at an early stage of his career; 
and it was true of him that “his sunrise 
well warranted faith in his full noon.” 

It was during my first visit to 
Browning, the day on which he was 
told by Dr. Furnivall of our wish and 
intention to found the Browning So- 
ciety—an announcement received by 
him with genial laughter, and no word 
of that objection the expression of 
which would have prevented my taking 
any share in the enterprise—that he 
told a story, told it as Browning could 
tell it, @ propos of the unwillingness of 
the public to buy his works. 

A certain old gentleman went into 
Moxon’s, with whom the works of Lord 
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Houghton, then known as Monkton 
Milnes, had been issued. “I believe,” 
he said, “that you publish the poems of 
Richard Monckton Milnes, Esquire?” 
“We do,” was the answer, “I have a 
very great respect for Richard Monck- 
ton Milnes, Esquire, and I wish to buy 
his poems. What is the price?” A 
list was made out. Browning touched 
his fingers in succession as he named 
the books, with their price. The to- 
tal was the sum the exact amount of 
which I am not sure of, but I think it 
was about two pounds fifteen shillings 
and tenpence. 


“Two pounds fifteen shillings and 


tenpence!” exclaimed the self-supposed 
would-be purchaser. “I have the 
greatest respect for Richard Monckton 
Milnes, Esquire, but I’ll be d——d if 
I give two pounds fifteen shillings and 
tenpence for his poems!” 

Browning had doubtless recognized 
that there were many who feltabout him 
and his books as the old gentleman felt 
about Monckton Milnes and his. The 
story certainly may have a pretty wide 
application elsewhere also. At that 
time (1881) there was no cheap English 
edition of Browning’s work. Since 
then Messrs. Smith and Elder have is- 
sued a shilling volume of selections 
from the poems. A complete edition 
of Browning, or at least of the greater 
part of his work, at a popular price, is 
still a desideratum, and we must look 
forward hopefully to its issue from the 
right quarter. Waterloo Place. 

Owing to the lapse of copyright. 
much of Browning’s poetry has been 
published in a cheap form within the 
last few years. If this has given to a 
larger number of readers the opportu- 
nity of becoming acquainted with the 
work, there has yet been a certain dis- 
advantage alongside of the benefit. It 
is only the earlier editions that can 
thus be reproduced, and consequently 
the buyers of these non-copyright 
books must read the poems without 
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those alterations or additions made in 
the later issues by Browning himself. 
As a small though not unimporant in- 
stance, I may say that the line in the 
poem of Saul which, non-copyright, ap- 
Pears as, 

Would I suffer for him that I love? So 

wouldst thou, so wouldst thou, 


has been, by the deeper insight that 
gave the truer expression, changed to, 


Would I suffer for him that I love? So 
wouldst thou—so wilt thou! 


We have cause to be thankful that 
our two greatest poets since Shake- 
speare, Tennyson and Browning, were 
saved by happy circumstance from that 
forcing of faculty into alien channels, 
or into what has at least some resem- 
blance to this, that obligation to do 
hackwork, or mere pot-boiling, which 
is sometimes fatal to the poet, and 
usually inimical to him; saved also 
from the sacrifice involved in having 
to express themselves on a lower artis- 
tic plane, however conscientious and, 
in its way, good that expression may 
be; or, at the very least, saved from 
“that haste which mars the dignity of 
every act.”* In Browning’s case his 
salvation from pot-boiling was due to 
his father’s fine belief in’ his artistic 
vocation. 

Browning is not, and never wished to 
be, a poet to be taken up for a few mo- 
ments’ recreation by people tired out 
by strenuous work or unstrenuous idle- 
ness. He has given us, it is true, cer- 
tain poems which make their appeal 
straightway. If we lay down the 
canon that poetry should at once make 
its appeal to the ear, and deepen that 
appeal and increase the volume of it 
more and more as time goes on, we 
must grant that Browning sometimes 
fails, for we cannot always catch his 
music at once, and often cannot be sure 
of his thought. Yet, when the music 
is caught, how fine it is; and when the 

1-*Purg,” iii. 10, 11. 
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thought is captured, how worthful! 

There are and will always be babes 
among the readers of poetry, as well as 
adolescents and adults. It is to be 
feared that even the production of a 
“Browning without Tears” would not 
help them. The issue of such a book 
was, indeed, once jokingly planned by 
two members of the Browning Society, 
who began to render the story of Ivan 
Ivanovitch in words of one and two syl- 
lables! 

After all, 


So we are made, such difference in 


minds, 
Such difference, too, in eyes that see 
the minds! ? 


Must we not acknowledge the exist- 
ence of a rudimentary sense of beauty, 
even though most of us would shrink 
from confessing its abode in their own 
mental constitution? This is quite 
apart from the debt of gratitude which 
many owe to the gods for not having 
made them poetical. As in music, 
many care for simple forms only, such 
as ballads and light dance-music, 
“something with a tune in it,” so in 
poetry and in plastic art often the 
merely commonplace is preferred. <A 
strong preference for the lower forms 
of art is also frequently, if not gener- 
ally, accompanied by a mighty impa- 
tience of the claims of the higher. 
The lovers of pictures of “Sherry, Sir?” 
type may think the lovers of Turner 
affected; the admirers of popular tunes 
hear only noise in Beethoven. Many 
reople do not care for poetry, and some 
have the grace to say so. Others like 
easy narrative and commonplace rhyme, 
unable to understand a great poet’s 
music: Something pretty, something 
restful, something—nice! 

This they ask for, and Browning will 
not give it to them—unless, indeed, we 
say that the deepest and sweetest rest 
comes after work. Browning demands 

2“The Pope: Ring and Book.” 
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work, demands our vital energy to 
meet his, insists on our strength to 
bear the impact of his own. 

What do ordinary readers of pretty 
verses know of Browning? They will 
say, “I know The Pied Piper,” or, per- 
haps, “How they brought the Good News 
from Ghent to Aix.” Admirable as 
these poems are in their way, they are 
only to a small extent representative. 
Yet it may be noted that in both of 
these we find the quality of the mak- 
ing of the expression by its subject, in 
the easy, half-colloquial narrative of 
the former, and the movement of the 
latter, which is so indicative of the 
beat of a horse’s hoofs at full gallop. 
(I have known a fit of asthma brought 
on in a listener to the breathless course 
of the poem.) And here I may quote 
also one of the fine instances of the way 
in which the soul of the verse, its very 
form, has made its body, in that great 
passage of Sordello, which addresses 
Dante: 


‘ pacer of the shore 
Where glutted hell disgorgeth filthiest 
gloom, 
Unbitten by its 
spume; 
Or whence the grieved 
waters slope 
Into a darkness quieted by hope; 
Plucker of amaranths grown beneath 
God’s eye 
In gracious twilights where His chosen 
lie. 


whirring sulphur- 


and obscure 


It is no fancy that hears, in the lines 
describing hell, the horror itself of its 
—not outpouring but—disgorging, not 
gloom alone, but gloom the most sordid, 
with the whirl of the sulphurspume by 
which Dante remains unbitten; and in 
the next lines passing from that filth- 
iest gloom, not into the great light of 
heaven, but into the darkness quieted 
by hope. <A quiet darkness this, and 
more, a darkness that hope has made 
quiet, suggesting a contrast with that 
outer darkness more horrible than even 
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the Egyptian darkness that could be 
felt, this being heard. Then into the 
gracious twilights * where God’s chosen 
lie and lie waiting. In twilights like 
these the amaranths “grow beneath 
God’s eye.” 

Browning’s obscurity comes some- 
times from his excessive condensation 
of expression; from his more than spar- 
ing use of connectives. It is also true 
that what to some of us is obscurity is 
simply so because the thought which it 
earries is unfamiliar to us. Many 
years ago, the late James Cotter Mor- 
ison said: “He constantly deals with 
subjects the most arduous, subtle, and 
intricate ever chosen by a poet, and in 
treating them he consults with his own 
genius, his own vision of the thought 
to be rendered.” 

There is a great saying of Roden 
Noel’s, himself a treater in verse of 
non-familiar things: “There are two 
kinds of obscurity; one is of the light- 
less void, another of the peopled deep.” 

Surely Browning’s deep was a peo- 
pled one. 

In connection with the subject of 
Browning’s obscurity, should we not 
give thanks to Professor Griffin and 
Mr. Minchin that in the latest biog- 
raphy of the poet we have nothing of 
the widely circulated story about an 
attempt to read Sordello, fathered on 
Douglas Jerrold and always denied by 
him; nor of the hoary joke, wrongly at- 
tributed to Tennyson, concerning the 
absence of intelligibility from every 
part of that poem except its first and 
last lines, and the absence of truth 
from these? 

Browning’s roughness sometimes 
comes, I think, from his dislike to let 
manner override matter, form to emas- 
culate substance. 


®* Probably the poet, in speaking of “gra- 
cious twilights,”is alluding to the fair fost 


ing place (bel ? to which Dante and 
Virgil come in the twilight, seein 

souls who are seated on grass an 
wonderful hues.—Purg. vii. 


LIVING AGE, 


there the 
flowers of 
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Grand rough old Martin Luther 
Bloomed fables—flowers on furze, 
The better the uncouther— 

Do roses stick like burs? 


But surely the “roughness” is often the 
very medium he wants. I say this 
with all acknowledgment that at times 
the harshness seems unnecessary. But 
who, of nineteenth-century poets, can 
give a sweeter music, a richer setting, 
a grander cadence than he has done? 

Out of four songs in Paracelsus one 
specially illustrates the fondness of 
Browning for heavy consonantal end- 
ings, one of the “roughnesses” com- 
plained of. These are sometimes used 
with fine musical effect, as when in 
Caponsacchi’s last words we have the 
short, clipped sound of the first part 
of the line, and the rush of the latter 
four-syliabled word, with the full 
vowel-ending of the last: 


O great, just, good God! Miserable me! 


Of the second of these songs, Paracel- 
sus says, “the verse halts like the best 
of Luther’s psalms.” It has ninety-six 
words, of which six only have a vowel- 
ending, and six are compound words. 

With this we may compare the lovely 
“Thus the Mayne glideth,” which has 
something of the music of, the Eliza- 
bethan lyric. 

What Lippo Lippi says of painting 
is true also of poetry, using the word 
in its widest sense: 


We're made so that we love 

First when we see them painted, things 
we have passed 

Perhaps a hundred times nor cared to 
see; 

And so they are better painted—better 
to us, 

Which is the same thing. 
given for that; 

God uses us to help each other so, 

Lending our minds out! 


May this not be even more deeply 


true of poetry than of painting, be- 
cause, while painting makes its appeal 


Art was 
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through the eye alone, poetry makes its 
appeal not alone through the ear, but 
also to the eye through the ear, and to 
more than these? 

What’s poetry except a power that 


makes? 
And, speaking to one sense, inspires 


the rest, 

Pressing them all into its service. 
So says Browning’s Balaustion. The 
power of inducing visualization has, 
like so many other good things, been 
the innocent cause of that which is un- 
desirable. I am thinking of the ef- 
forts of reciters to dramatize verse nar- 
rative, and, alas, even lyrical, by need- 
less gesture and the imitation of sound 
and appearance told of therein, which 
efforts are grotesque from being en- 
tirely out of place. Browning’s own 
reading of his poetry was, as far as I 
knew it, quietly impressive, and not at 
al] dramatic. His voice was not mu- 
sical, but his intonation was careful 
and distinct. Here I digress to note 
bow that voice of his quite changed as 
he spoke of his wife; then it dropped 
and grew softer. I remember how this 
impressed me as he showed me her 
handwriting, fine and clear. In one 
book, I remember, “Elizabeth Barrett” 
had first been written; then “Brown- 
ing” had been added, and underneath 
were the words, “and Robert Brown- 
ing.” “She always did that,” he said; 
“she never would have anything to 
herself.” In showing a little classic 
of hers he said: “She liked little 
books; she was such a little thing her- 
self.” 

Great as is the debt of the audience 
to the poet, it is to be remembered that 
there is also a debt on the other side, 
for the poet must owe much to his au- 
dience—at first, it may be, but a small 
one, men and women who would not 
suffer their faith to be strangled, or 
even imprisoned in silence, through 
fear of being accused of endeavoring to 
propagate a new cult; later on, a wider 











and a wider one. The lovers of a poet 
have always won fresh love for him, 
and larger and keener sympathy. They 
have delighted to show the unfolding 
of his thought; they have gained for 
him that ears unaccustomed to such 
music as his should listen, and at least 
try to understand new melodies with 
new intervals, and harmonies which 
they do not know, but sounding as false 
to the unknowing as did those wonder- 
ful Eastern songs lately given by an 
Armenian singer. We must come forth 
to meet and to greet our poets. This 
has been done for one whom we ac- 
count the greatest among English mak- 
ers, and whom we number among the 
world-poets: and we may fairly ask 
whether Shakespeare would now be to 
us what he is, whether we should know 
him even as we do know him, if it had 
not been for the labors of students and 
scholars, poets and actors, and read- 
ers, men and women of ail sorts and 
conditions of mind and state, from the 
seer to the patient toiler at what is 
symbolized by “the doctrine of the en- 
clitic de.” 

Over and over again we read, and 
the more we read and ponder, depend- 
ing rather on meditation than on ex- 
planation, the more we see; and the 
more we see, the more we love. We 
are such old friends, by right and by 
inheritance, Shakespeare and we: we 
greet him as one we are familiar with, 
and we love him as our dear comrade, 
and we revere him as our teacher. 
But there are others to whom we surely 
owe much, others who are high in their 
greatness, lavish in their givings, wide 
in their embrace of man and his heri- 
tage; and among their highest is Rob- 
ert Browning. 

The lovers of Shakespeare may, some 
of them, have erred by reason of over- 
anxiety to “see two points in Hamlet’s 
soul, Unseized by the Germans yet”; 
they may have subtilized the simple, 
and perhaps darkened counsel by much 




















commentary. Some of the lovers of 
Browning also may have striven too 
hard to “catch a wheel within a 
wheel, See more in a truth than the 
truth’s simple self,” and—‘Confuse 
themselves.” Notwithstanding, they 
are lovers. and who shall despise their 
love, a love that, in some fashion or 
other, may have much availed? 

Browning held strongly the theory of 
the mission of the poet, though he 
would not have expressed it in the 
same fashion as did his wife. It is 
with him, distinctly, not that of amus- 
ing or even supplying a gracious atmos- 
phere of rest. To him the poet-kings 
are not they “who simply say the most 
heart-easing things.” The function of 
a king is a larger thing than to give 
ease. The “one poet,” whom Brown- 
ing describes in “How it Strikes a Con- 
temporary” is one who, “Scenting the 
world, looking it full in face,” takes 
“cognizance of men and things”; he is 
one who sees and has to report what 
he sees, and to report them to—his 
Lord the King. 


Certainly [says Browning in his 
Preface to the (pseudo-) Shelley Let- 
ters], in the face of any conspicuous 
achievement of genius, philosophy, no 
less than sympathetic instinct. war- 
rants our belief in a great moral pur- 
pose having mainly inspired even 
where it does not visibly look out of 
the same. Greatness in a work sug- 
gests an adequate instrumentality.‘ 


Sir Philip Sidney, himself a poet, has 
said that the office of poetry is to teach 
and delight. Has there ever been a 
better definition of the poet’s mission? 
Teaching does not involve didacticism, 
not does delighting involve unwhole- 
someness. We do find in Browning 
what we cannot but find in our great 
poets, this teaching and delighting—the 
teaching by showing us how to see, in 
the moral and spiritual world as well 
as in the natural, and the delighting 


* This Preface has been reprinted as one of 
Mr. Tatin’s Hull Booklets, price twopence. 





Holy Name on his lips. 
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with a delight wide and deep and high. 
No one knew better than he that what 
is sometimes presented as “realistic” is 
far indeed away from that reality 
which goes deeper than the plummet of 
the realistic writer has ever sounded. 

We rejoice in his faith in God, and 
in man the work of God; his whole 
hearted delight in life, and the good 
things of life, with no forgetting or ig- 
noring or neglecting of the things still 
better; the declaration that even in the 
low and the mean and the base there is 
yet the spirit of life and truth; the glad 
acceptance as from God’s hand of 
whatever is fair and strong; and the 
willingness to face the darker side of 
things (‘Trust God, see all, nor be 
afraid!) and know that it has a mean- 
ing and a meaning greater than we can 
apprehend. We learn, too, from the 
whole-hearted belief that all tends to 
victory and triumph, that all will one 
day be well. Even for Guido, that 
“main criminal,” that horror of mean- 
ness and cruelty and sophistry, even 
for him we are given the poet’s hope, in 
the old Pope’s grand utterance, after 
he has passed sentence of death: 


For the main crimina] I have:no hope 

Except in such a suddenness of fate. 

I stood at Naples once, a night so dark 

I could have scarce conjectured there 
was earth 

Anywhere, sky or sea or world at all; 

But the night’s black was burst through 
by a blaze— 

Thunder struck blow on blow, earth 
groaned and bore, 

Through her whole length of mountain 
visible; 

There lay the city thick and plain with 

spires, 
And, like a ghost disshrouded, white 


the sea. 

So may the truth be flashed out by one 
blow, 

And Guido see, one instant, and be 
saved.® 


Because we assert that Browning's 
5 Actually, Guido died penitent, with the 





teaching, direct or indirect, is, taken 
on the whole, of a lofty kind, and 
makes for righteousness, it is all the 
more necessary to acknowledge that 
now and then his vigorous onslaught 
on a vice, or what he holds as a false 
convention blocking the way of virtue, 
is made with the choice of a situation 
more than merely non-moral. Thus, 
in The Statue and the Bust, he illustrates 
the indisputable fact that the non-com- 
mitting of sin through mere slothful- 
hess does not count as goodness by 
making the “should have been” the 
seizing by the Duke and the Riccardi 
bride of the opportunity to break the 
marriage vow. This may sound harsh, 
but it is indisputably true. Have we 
not here the spirit of Luther’s Peacca 
fortiter? A strong sinning would, it 
seems here, have been better than a 
weak abstinence from it. It is true 
that the man who commits what is 
called “a splendid sin” may, indeed, 
have that in him which commands an 
admiration withheld from one kept out- 
wardly virtuous by a sheer lack of vi- 
tality, or one for whom indolence is the 
only barrier against crime: it is true 
that a man full-bloodedly erring may 
stand higher far than he who is ane- 
mically or slothfully keeping straight 
outwardly, and the crime unaccom- 
plished through sloth may be even 
deeper than one committed with all the 
prestige of high daring and courage. 
Yet, granting all this, it were heartily 
to be wished that here “a crime” had 
not been used “to serve for a test,” and 
that the situation had not been such 
that the sin imputed “to each frustrate 
ghost.” the sin of “the unlit lamp and 
the ungirt loin,” was the leaving un- 
done through sloth that of which the 
poet says “the end was a vice.” 
Mrs. Orr calls the poem “a warning 
against infirmity of purpose,” and the 
phrase at once throws us back upon 
the great scene in Macbeth where the 
hesitant in crime is driven on by the 
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lash of “Infirm of purpose, give me the 
daggers.” 

When all is done, let us remember 
the lesson in the closing lines: 


You of the virtue (we issue join) how 
strive you? De te fabula! 


Again, his hatred of merely conven- 
tional “good behavior,” his deep insight 
into the need that may arise for the 
throwing away of hindering circum- 
stances in order to attain true develop- 
ment, has led Browning apparently to 
favor the theory that the needs of the 
individual have a call so supreme that 
it must be hearkened to and obeyed, ir- 
respectively of all that would seem to 
forbid that hearkening to and that obe- 
dience. This is notably to be found in 
The Flight of the Duchess, that story so 
charmingly told, wherein the unpleas- 
ant husband is left in the midst of his 
unpleasant surroundings, and the wife 
goes off to the freedom of gypsydom. 
Is it not a pity, and more than a pity, 
that a poet, and so great a poet, should 
lightly touch that commandment on 
which all family and social life is 
founded? This utterance may, doubt- 
less, seem to some of the readers of 
the poem in question to be an attempt 
to break a butterfly. Nevertheless, 
with all feeling for the delicate beauty 
and charm of The Flight of the Duchess, 
T cannot but wish that the lady had 
been unfettered by the bond she was so 
lightly to cast aside. 

But as a rule Browning lays stress 
not on the breaking of any part of law 
for the sake of attempting to fulfil an- 
other part, but on rising to the truest 
obedience to law through impulse and 
passion; through the nobility of that im- 
pulse and the glory of that passion. 
His heart is with “the chivalry of God, 
the soldier-saints who, Tow on row, 
burn upward, each to his point of 
bliss,” burn upward through the proba- 
tion-world to the high glory beyond it. 

Poet of action Browning certainly is. 
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With him one moment’s action may ful- 
fil a whole life’s meaning. I have in 
a former article * called him poet of as- 
sertion, and this assertion includes and 
largely includes action. But in action 
motive is, I think, always involved; 
more than involved, for it seems an in- 
separable part of it. It is “the seed 
of act” that is the important thing: 
hence David in Saw can think lightly 
of his impuissance to save his king and 
friend, because he knows that the will 
to save him is his, and that “’Tis not 
what man does that exalts him, but 
what man would do.” “What I aspire 
to be and was not, comforts me.” Ac- 
tion he loves and proclaims; action, 


however mixed with fault, so that its” 


seed be true. So it is that next to 
Pompilia of the soul perfect in white- 
ness, the rose he gathers for the breast 
of God, the Pope sets Caponsacchi, in 
whom he finds much that is blame- 
worthy, yet in whom he recognizes that 
living splendor of purpose and deed 
which makes the hero. 

With action the thought of progress 
is inevitably bound up. The terrible 
thing is to be content with any de 
gree of attainment, and to rest without 
endeavoring after further progress, to 
live a “ghastly smooth life, dead at 
heart, Tame in earth’s paddock as her 
prize.” 

Browning’s teaching does not inva- 
riably run on simple lines. It is not al- 
ways the choice between right and 
wrong, though that we do get, but the 
choice between good and better, be- 
tween better and best. Sometimes, 
even, we have the sacrifice of good for 
what seems hardly to be a gain upon 
that good. In A Grammarian’s 
Funeral we have the assertion of our 
right to limit our field of vision and our 
grasp of life: but this is simply in view 
of the shortness of the Now, which fades 
into nothingness besides that Forever 


° “Nineteenth Century and After,” Decem- 
ber 1910, 
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which is the property of man. And 
the poem sets a seal of hallowing on 
the giving of a lifetime to the close 
study of what uncomprehending minds 
might take at first sight to be trifies, 
or even fads, and later on despise as 
entirely unworthy of a life’s devotion. 

Absolute belief—or, I suppose, | 
should rather say a system of absolute 
belief—this poet could not understand. 
He thought that doubt must be lurking 
somewhere; just as a child, obsessed 
by the thought of the bogey-man, might 
think he saw him in broad daylight. 
This non-understanding of perfect sys- 
tematic belief accounts in part for his 
Blougram. Yet belief was to Brown- 
ing a greater thing than doubt. “What's 
midnight doubt before the dayspring’s 
faith?’ 

If such a saying as this seems in- 
consistent with the oft-repeated asser- 
tion and implication that doubt is an 
absolute necessity, shall we not remem- 
ber that a poet’s eyes see different 
sides at different times, even seeing 
these in a different way? After all, 
there are inconsistencies we have to be 
thankful for. 

I suppose a passion for doubt goes 
with a passion for individualism: and 
Browning was strongly individual and 
“intellectually self-centred.” Each 
one, he thought, must work out, not 
merely his scheme of life, but his 
scheme of belief for himself, and in 
working out his scheme of belief he 
must take doubt as the principal fac- 
tor. So, at least, I understand his 
teaching. Not to doubt is to belong to 
the low kinds that exist without it, so 
he thinks. Is it not possible that he, to 
some extent at least, confuses the ele- 
ment of doubt with the element of dif- 
ficulty, and fails to see that, while the 
acknowledgment of difficulty may exist 
to the end, the doctrine of the necessity 
of doubt at once sweeps away the foun- 
dation of a Church, and makes each 
man impossible as a member of a spir- 
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itual society? But I think the concep- 
tion of a Church was neither familiar 
nor cognate to Robert Browning’s 
mind. 

There is a great and fine side to the 
passion for struggle, the lust of con- 
quest. And yet there may be, truly, a 
sorrowful amount of waste for the one 
who insists on attempting to conquer 
what is already his by inheritance, in- 
stead of claiming it as his right and 
due; and he who spends power and will 
in striving to acquire for himself, 
rather than in striving to increase for 
the general good, needlessly limits his 
possession, that possession which it has 
cost so much to gain. 

It is well for a man that he give to 
his rightful heritage of knowledge and 
wisdom that high spiritual usury which 
makes of the one talent ten, and merits 
the rulership of the city tenfold great. 

I should like to add here a few words 
to what I said in my former article’ as 
to Browning’s attitude toward the 
Catholic Church. I cannot help think- 
ing that here he was influenced by his 
vivid realization of the ugly side of 
the Renaissance in Italy. We remem- 
ber the passage in Modern Painters* in 
which Ruskin points out how Browning 
had seized the Renaissance spirit. But 
was he not obsessed by that side of it 
which clashed so painfully with his eth- 
ical and even with his human thought? 
His keen imagination saw the horror 
which he set forth in The Bishop orders 
his tomb at St. Prawed’s, and the yet 
deeper horror, because of its absolutely 
inhuman and therefore monstrous as- 
pect, which he crystallized in My Last 
Duchess. Under a kind of obsession of 
hatred and disgust, he may, I think, to 
some extent have confounded the reli- 
gion of Italy with the worse than li- 
cence of a uamelessly painful phase 
through which so many—but not all, 
not nearly all—were to pass. It is 


“The Living Age,” Jan. 28. 
8 iv. 377-9. 
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hard indeed for us to realize how men 
felt to whom there came the sudden 
and overpowering revelation of the 
splendid humanistic possessions which 
had been banned and shut away for 
so long; harder for some of us than for 
others to realize how the passion of 
sheer natural delight leaped upon men 
and seized them, furiously fain to 
make of Christians the bastards of pa- 
ganism. 

In that former paper I expressed also 
an opinion that Browning was not a 
mystic. No one could deny him a 
place, and a high place, among the 
seers. It seems to me that there is a 
frequently made confusion between the 
seer and the mystic. To attempt a 
definition is a perilous thing, especially 
where the difference is one rather to be 
felt than defined: still, there are one or 
two syggestions that may be offered. 
Are not the eyes of a seer those of one 
possessing a fulness of spiritual sight 
which to those who are myopic natur- 
ally, or through having habitually lim- 
ited the scope of their vision to a very 
short distance, is difficult to conceive, 
or perhaps even to credit? Is it not 
like in quality, though not in degree, 
to the difference between the sight of a 
seaman and that of a bookman? 

Mysticism would seem to go above 
and below and beyond this and see, not 
only the things themselves, but their 
meaning and connection and place: the 
thousand-fold, myriad-fold meaning, 
not only, as Emerson says, of every 
sensuous fact, but also of every spirit- 
ual fact; the unbreakable connection of 
one thing with another thing and with 
all other things (this is yet more than 
to be “one who sees the infinite in 
things”); also the proportion that all 
bear to one another, and to the great 
unconceivabie whole, and their piace, 
their situation, as parts of that whole. 
Of such illumination as this there must 
be degrees, as there are degrees of 
seership. The mysticism of the 
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Saints is the highest of all, meaning 
the being caught out of self and into 
the seeing of God. This St. Paul tells 
of in the passage® describing his hav- 
ing been caught up, whether in the 
body or out of the body he cannot tell 
—caught up into Paradise and hearing 
secret, unspeakable (R.V.) words 
(arcana verba) not lawful for a man to 
utter, but which yet he could have ut- 
tered if he might. Browning was 
surely a seer; and I think that in the 
great Epilogue to Saul he almost, if not 
quite, passes the live of division be- 
tween the seer and the mystic. Com- 
pare the revelation there of the pas- 
sion of the universe with the revelation 
of the function of man, in Paracelsus, 
saturated as it is with the pathetic fal- 
lacy, rained down in words of extreme 
beauty, and see if the two come from 
the same source in the poet’s mind. 
In the earlier poem 


Man imprints for ever 
His presence on all lifeless things: the 
winds 
Are henceforth voices, wailing or a 
shout, 
A querulous mutter or a quick gay 
laugh, 
The herded pines commune and have 
deep thoughts: 
, the peerless cup afloat 
Of the lake-lily is an urn, some nymph 
Swims bearing high above her head: no 
bird 
Whistles unseen, but through the gaps 
above 
That let light in upon the gloomy 
woods, 
A shape peers from the breezy forest, 
top, 
Arch with small puckered mouth and 
mocking eye. 
The morn has enterprise, deep quiet 
droops 
With evening, triumph takes the sun- 
set hour, 
Voluptuous transport rises with the 
corn 
Beneath a warm moon like a happy 
face. 
*2 Cov, xii. 
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In the later Saul the revelation of 
God Incarnate penetrates all creation, 
and what is vocal to David’s ear is vo- 
cal as a part of God’s scheme, not as a 
reflex of the feeling and aspiration of 
man. The earlier is subjective, the 
later a glorious objectivity. 

The seer may see that love is the 
greatest of alJ, as the inclusion of all: 
but it is the mystic who knows its “in- 
tolerable beatitude.” 

Browning has that “manly relish of 
life’ which Lamb ascribed to Field- 
ing. 

How good is man’s life, the mere liv- 
ing; how fit to employ 
All the heart and the soul and the 
senses for ever in joy. 
He sees “the value and significance of 
flesh”; he knows that flesh may help 
soul, though his utterance that the help 
of flesh to soul is no less than the help 
of soul to flesh, when compared with 
other sayings of the poet, is seen to be 
only a sort of hyperbole. In Saul we 
have the joy of physical life, not mar- 
ring or lessening the joy of the spirit, 
but blending with it, and with it mak- 
ing an exquisite whole. 
How good is man’s life, the mere liv- 
ing; how fit to employ 
All the heart and the soul and the 
senses for ever in joy. 
But Browning knew that the victory of 
the spirit in the conditions of time has 
had to be gained, and will over and 
over again have to be gained, at the 
expense of the flesh. To dwell in 
sense and the things of sense, “the 
world,” is with him its own punish- 
ment, shutting out of the heaven of 
spirit, as he memorably puts it in the 
passage from JZaster Day already 
quoted. The Supreme Judge is made 
by the poet to pass sentence on the 
man, to whom he says: 


Thy choice was earth; thou didst attest 
’T was fitter spirit should subserve 
The flesh, than flesh refine to nerve 
Beneath the spirit’s play. 
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The perfect being is perfect all 
round, body and soul; and this is the 
high “grace of the Resurrection.” 

Browning himself gave the impres- 
sion of perfect healthiness. He once 
told me that he could not remember to 
have ever passed a day in bed, except 
as a child when he had measles. As 
we know, he had in some ways a cer- 
tain delicacy, but a delicate person may 
be a perfectly healthy one, and a large 
vitality such as Browning’s can stand 
the drawing on it of attacks like those 
he sometimes suffered from. He had 
inherited a fine constitution from his 
father, of whom M. Milsand said, “Il 
n’a jamais été vieux.” His move- 
ments were brisk, and his whole ap- 
pearance was that of a man who did 
well in body and mind. He was, like 
Tennyson, short-sighted, though not 
nearly to the same extent, and, also like 
him, never wore glasses. 

An outdoor life is surely conducive 
to healthiness of thought as well as to 
healthiness of body, and that Brown- 
ing loved outdoor life is well known. 
As an instance, we may recall the gal- 
lop on his horse, “York,” to which we 
owe How they brought the Good News 
from Ghent to Aiz. 

His love of animals-is also familiar 
to us. Ve remember his child-request 
to have a toad caught for him, and we 
remember his late-in-life account of the 
“most engaging of little vixens,” the 
captive baby fox that dug herself a 
hole and pounced thereout upon a tur- 
key. We think, too, of his whistling 
for the lizards to come to him: all these 
instances bearing out what we find in 
his poetry. There is a beautiful touch 
in the description of the forest crea- 
tures flying from Paracelsus when the 
passion for unloving knowledge has 
gripped him, which goes with 


God made all the creatures, and gave 
them our love and our fear, 

To give sign we and they are His chil- 

dren, one family here. 
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He loved flowers, and all the beauty 
and prettiness of things great and small 
brought forth by “the brown old 
earth.” I remember his real enjoyment 
of some “fairy cups,” the dainty scarlet 
fungus Peziza coccinea, which were on 
my table. He asked if I knew any 
other folk-name for them, and gave me 
another, far less pretty and euphonious 
than the one I had used. He then 
made some impromptu comic rhymes, 
prefaced by “How would this sound?” 

It is curious that he does not seem to 
have cared much for children. I have 
sometimes wondered whether Shakes- 
peare did, absolutely as he understood 
the passion of parenthood; for nearly 
all the chlidren in his plays are keen- 
witted, sharp-tongued little folk, hardly 
showing the most beautiful side of 
childhood. The notable exception is 
Arthur in King John. 

Browning’s treatment of the theme 
of failure gives much food for thought. 
The cause of failure may be external 
or in oneself, or partaking of both. A 
merely external failure is, as we so 
well know, often equivalent to the 
highest success. So with The Patriot, 
led with bound hands and bleeding 
brow to the foot of the scaffold. A 
year ago on this very day, this day of 
his ignominy and shame, myrtle and 
roses had been strewn in his path, and 
there had been the pealing of the bells, 
and there had been nothing that heart 
or hand could have refused him. But 
now, in his humiliation, pelted and 
hissed, now, in this hour of what looks 
like a supreme failure, he is quiet and 
blest, in the keeping of God. “I am 
safer so.” And this failure too is for 
Caponsacchi. All he has done seems 
of no avail: he has not saved Pom- 
pilia from the murderous notched edge 
of Guido’s knife. But he has saved 


her from the loss of faith in man, 
which to many is often the way to loss 
of faith in God, being the ignoring or 
the breaking of the communion of 
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saints: and his own soul has risen to a 
height it never knew before, and in 
this seeming failure he stands in a 
triumph of which for the time he is ig- 
norant or uncomprehending. for, as 
we know, it is the struggle that is 
worthful, whatever the attainment may 
be; it is the attempt that counts, how- 
ever imperfect be the execution; for the 
glory is in the strenuous will of man. 
baffled though he may be in his deed. 
Well for those to whom it is a cardinal 
article of belief that with God there is 
no waste; that all right effort, all holy 
aim, is being spent for Him, used for 
Him, and never wasted, although for 
the time being it may seem to have 
been spent in vain. This we find in 
the teaching of Browning. 

In Paracelsus, too, we have the story 
of intense aspiration, and of error and 
failure, and the bitter realization of 
failure, and the coming so close to great 
despair; but we have the light shining 
in on the soul at the last, and we know 
that Paracelsus sees. 

What has our poet to say of the cause 
of failure in oneself; of the will that 
might have willed aright, and would 
not; of the arm that was meant to be 
used in its strength, and was suffered 
to fall slack? 

The deliberate choice of a lower life 
is that which bears in itself the punish- 
ment of the gradual loss of ability to 
rise beyond it. 


Thou art shut 
Out of the heaven of spirit; glut 
Thy sense upon the world; ’t is thine 
For ever—take it. 


There is the failure that comes from 
the hugging of some one sin, at first, 
perhaps, thought of in the guise of a 
fancy or a whim, and later as a weak- 
hess; but growing from venial to 
deadly, a mortal cancer of the spiritual 
being. So, in Gold Hair: a Story of 
Pornic, the maiden whom all had 
thought of as a very saint, dies a vic- 
tim io the deadly sin of avarice. 
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“Leave me my poor gold hair,” she has 
cried, in what seemed a mere moment 
of pardonable girlish vanity, and it has 
been left. 


curled around her brow, like a 
crown, 
And coiled beside her cheek, like a 
cap, 
And calmed about her neck—ay, down 
To her breast, pressed flat, without a 


gap 
I’ the gold, it reached her gown. 


And the face, “like a silver wedge Mid 
the yellow wealth,” lay there, and the 
crucifix was planted on the girl’s breast 
“*twixt edge and edge” of all that gold. 
Many and many a year after, the se- 
cret was horribly revealed, when the 
girl’s skull was found wedged among 
a heap of gold coins, which had been 
hidden by the “wonder of flix and 
floss.” And the poet, who sees reasons 
and reasons, as he says, to suppose that 
the Christian faith is true, gives as the 
first of them: 


’T is the faith that launched point- 
blank her dart 
At the head of a lie—taught original 
sin, 

The corruption of man’s heart. 

Perhaps the most painful case of fail- 
ure recorded by Browning, and this be- 
cause it has come through the trans- 
gression of elemental law, “the straight 
outflow of law,” “the fount fresh from 
God’s footstool,” is that of Louscha, 
the mother who suffers the wolves to 
tear her children from her, and can 
come home to tell her story, and finish 
by speaking of the good that tears do, 
and of the sweetness of life. 

Thamuris fails through pride. How 
grandly he marches that morning 
which has the mastery over all the 
pomps of nature, whereof: 


Each, with a glory and a rapture twined 

About it, joined the rush of air and 
light 

And force: the world was of one joyous 
mind. 
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Thumuris, marching, let no fancy slip 

Born of the fiery transport; lyre and 
song 

Were his, to smite with hand and 
jaunch from lip— 


Peerless recorder, since the list grew 
long 

Of poets (saith Homeros) free to stand 

Pedestalled *’mid the Muses’ temple- 
throng, 

A statued service, laurelled, lyre in 
hand, 

(Ay, for we see them)—Thamuris of 
Thrace 

Predominating foremost of the band. 

Therefore the morn-ray that enriched 
his face, 

If it gave lambent chill, took flame 
again 

From flush of pride; he saw, he knew 
the place. 


He is sure of victory, and—waits. 


Which wins—Earth’s poet or the Heav- 
enly Muse. ... 

And Browning’s Aristophanes him- 
self, who has sung of Thamuris march- 
ing, fails as one who has frittered spir- 
itual strength instead of bringing it 
to bear on one great purpose. 

In Martin Relph also there is the 
great failure, here the failure that came 
of the one instant ungrasped, the one 
opportunity let go. These are great 
tragedies, and much to be pondered on. 

We know that Browning's education 
(using the word in its narrower sense) 
was almost, if not entirely, on the lit- 
erary and artistic side. Mrs. Orr 
draws attention to the deficiency of his 
training in logic and mathematics, and 
believes that had he studied the sub- 
jects “which train, even coerce, the 
thinking powers,” he might not, as a 
poet, have fallen into “the involutions 
and overlapping of thought and phrase 
so often occurring in his work.” But 
surely a perfectly clear form of expres- 
sion is quite possible to a non-mathe- 
matician, and to one who has made no 
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formal study of logic, and the result of 
the studies which Mrs. Orr laments the 
absence of would possibly have only 
been seen in the increase of the argu- 
mentative mass of verse, so large a 
part of which the lovers of the poet 
feel might well be spared. 

It is idle to speculate on the might- 
have-been, and yet it is not easy to 
suppress one’s wonder as to what effect 
ordinary public school life and ’varsity 
training might have had on Robert 
Browning. At first sight there seems 
something almost abnormal in his ha- 
tred of that school life which most 
healthy boys get to love, and, as a mat- 
ter of course, take a pride in. He had 
also, in his youth, a dislike of univer- 
sity teaching; he left London Univer- 
sity in his second term. We may, how- 
ever, remember that he had no expe- 
rience of the life of a great public 
school, and that in London he had no 
opportunity of taking part in that so- 
cial life which highly cultivated schol- 
ars have spoken of as the most valuable 
part of their university career. If 
Oxford or Cambridge had done nothing 
else for him, one of them would have 
saved him from the undertaking and 
accomplishing of the extraordinary bit 
of preparation for literary work in the 
reading of Johnson’s Dictionary right 
through. (Mrs. Orr says he “digested” 
it!) I found in this labor of his a pos- 
sible explanation of Browning’s odd 
idea that “dare” and “need,” when used 
in the third person (not—challenges or 
lacks) are vulgarisms. Johnson gives 
“needs” only, for the third person. 
Such a usage sounds odd in: 


And, for my own sake, why needs 
struggle be?” 


Yet Browning had no objection to split- 
ting his infinitives. 

Where the narrowness of his educa- 
tion is chiefly seen is, as it seems to 
some of us, in his want of sympathy 

10 “Ring and Book:” Guido. 
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with the great scientific movements 
synchronous with the later part of his 
life. As Walt Whitman well says, 
“Exact science and its practical move- 
ments are no check on the greatest 
poet, but always his encouragement.” * 
Surely Tennyson’s poetry was ennobled 
and greatened by this ennobling and 
greatening sympathy. Those who 
have spoken of Browning as “out of 
date” may have had this in mind which 
I have spoken of as narrowness in his 
education, though probably the want 
of sympathy with that which opens 
up new worlds of wonder and delight 
and reverence and love may have been 
from the cast of his mind, or even from 
the clinging to the old and absurd 
fancy that science and religion are war- 
ring powers. Otherwise to talk of one 
of the greatest poets as being “out of 
date” were an absurdity, for a great 
poet at his greatest has nothing to do 
with time. I say at his greatest, be- 
cause when he then deals with truths, 
emotions, problems, they are those that 
are universal, not the phasal difficulties 
and the one-sided developments that 
are perpetually coming up. 
The Nineteenth Century and After. 
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If, with every allowance for the per- 
sonality of his poems as well as for the 
personality in them, it be beld that he 
claims indulgence, let it be granted him 
freely, but by no means as to one 
whose wing may now and then flag af- 
ter great and noble flight; for there is 
in him no flagging of purpose and 
power, but, as I believe, a deliberate 
choice of another level. True, he may 
sometimes afflict our ears with the thud 
of trampling consonants; present us 
with prose for philosophic poetry; set 
cleverness in the wrong place; more 
than once or twice be guilty of sins 
against good taste; perhaps, even, now 
and then miss the centre he is essaying 
to find. But, with all these things al- 
lowed, he has assuredly made the great- 
est poetic offering set in the nineteenth 
century before God and man. Let us 
study him with the loving study of 
those who aim rather to be finders than 
to be hailed as discoverers. Let us 
go often in his company, for it is de 
litable truly, and listen to his music 
with open ears, and therefor be thank- 
ful. 


Emily Hickey. 
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By Mrs. ALFRED SIDGWIcK, AUTHOR OF “Tux SEVERING,” ETO. 


CHAPTER V. 

Clive found Helga in the hall just 
about to depart. She was wrapped in 
her white shawl and was holding up 
her silk gown. 

“Why didn’t you wait for me?” he 
said reproachfully. 

“I must catch my train.” 

“Well, wait a moment, while I get 
my coat,” he urged, and was off before 
she could answer. 

“But I am going to walk,” she said, 
when he reappeared. “How can you 
walk with your bad foot?” 

“It’s downhill.” 


\ “Leaves of Grass,”’ Preface. 


“Do you live in Surbiton?” 

“I’m often there,” he said, and left 
her wondering whether he meant by 
the hour or the week, and whether 
he was now on his way home or going 
out of his way to bear her company. 

“What shall we do if we miss the 
train?” she asked. 

“Isn’t there another?” 

“No, it’s the last to-night.” 

“T’ll get you home somehow,” he said 
reassuringly. “Is any one sitting up 
for you?” 

“No,” said Helga. 
mother to let me have a key. 
so tired at night.” 


“I persuaded my 
She is 
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“Is she?” said Clive, wondering why. 
“You see we have no servant.” 
“No servant!” 

“We do everything ourselves. 
even wash our own clothes.” 

“I say! What a ripping wife you’d 
make for an emigrant!” 

“I suppose I should; but 1 hope I 
shan’t.” 

“It must be a bore——sometimes.” 

“On fine days you know, when you’d 
rather go out; and it would be worse 
if one emigrated, because there might 
not be any shops, or even a proper 
house. I'd like to travel, but I don’t 
think I want to emigrate. Oh! listen, 
there’s a train, I think I must run; 
don’t you, with your bad foot. Good- 
bye.” 

She sped from him, sorry to leave 
him, yet determined to get the train if 
she could. So she tore up the station 
stairs and down other stairs to the 
right platform. As she arrived the 
train steamed away from her with an 
exasperating gentleness and want of 
hurry. Helga made a rush towards it, 
but was stopped by a porter. There 
was nothing to do but to make sure 
when the next train went to Surbiton, 
and to hear, as she expeced, that there 
would not be another till the morning. 
Slowly and ruefully she went back to 
the station yard and found Clive 
there. 

“It’s gone!” she cried. “What shall 
we do? I could walk.” 

“Five miles! I couldn’t.” 

“There isn’t a cab. I think I must 
walk. I don’t quite know the way; 
but——” 

“There is no difficulty about a cab,” 
said Clive. “I am going to get one 
from the livery stables.” 

He took things into his own hands, 
she found. The livery stables were 
not shut up because they were sending 
out carriages for some of Mrs. War- 
wick’s guests, and after a little argu- 
ment Clive got a landau that was just 


We 


about to start. He had it opened be- 
fore Helga and he got in. 

“Im glad we missed the train,” he 
said, as they drove together along the 
empty roads, through the warm, light, 
summer night. 

Helga wondered whether this day 
would have a morrow. She did not 
even know the whole name of the man 
who sat beside her, or where he came 
from, or what he did in the world. 
She could not believe that their ac- 
quaintance with each other would end 
here, and yet she did not see how it 
could be carried on. It was unthink- 
able that her parents would allow or 
approve of the visits of a strange young 
man. 

“When shall I see you again?’ he 
said, as they began to go up Surbiton 
Hill. 

“Probably never,” said Helga. ° 

“Can you look forward to that? I 
can’t. I want to see you again as soon 
as possible,” said Clive. 

Helga did not speak directly. 

“We must meet,” said Clive. 

“Very well,” said Helga, taking cour- 
age. “Come some Sunday, then—som¢ 
Sunday afternoon.” She thought an 
invitation of this kind was what he 
wanted, but it did not seem to be, and 
his odd silence made her repent hav- 
ing given it. 

“We can’t meet at your home,” he 
said at last. 

“We can’t meet anywhere else,” 
thought Helga to herself; but she 
would not express so obvious a thought 
aloud. 

“We live here,” she said, as the car- 
riage stopped in front of her home. 

Clive looked up at the small two-sto- 
ried house, hushed now in sleep and 
darkness. Then he got out of the car- 
riage, helped Helga out, and went with 
her to the front door. When she had 
opened it she lighted a candle, and he 
stood with her in the narrow hall. 

“It would be so easy,” he murmured, 
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“if I could call myself Jones or Rob- 
inson.” 

“What would be easy? What do 
you mean?” she asked, surprised. 

“You would say to your mother, ‘Mr. 
Robinson is going to call on us; and 
your mother would say, ‘Who is Mr. 
Robinson? and you would say, ‘He is 
a young man who admired me down to 
the ground, and I like him pretty well, 
and we want to see a great deal of each 
other as soon as possible, in order— 
well—in order that things should hap- 
pen.’ And your father would also say, 
‘Who is Mr. Robinson?’ and you would 
tell him that Mr. Robinson, junior, was 
nobody much at present because he 
had only just left college, but that he 
had prospects. And then, you see, 
they’d let me call, and perhaps they’d 
invite me to dinner.” 

“You can call,” said Helga. “We 
never invite anybody to dinner, and I 
don’t know why you are talking in this 
way about an imaginary Mr. Robin- 
son.” 

“You see how easy it would be for-- 
Mr. Robinson?” 

“Yes, I see that.” 

“While for me it is impossible!” 

“Is it?” 

“Because of my name.” 

“Your name!” 

“You don’t know it yet, at least not 
all of it. You heard Mrs. Warwick 
call me Clive; and I warned Munro. 
I wanted to gain time, to make you 
feel as I do—that names don’t count.” 

“What is your name?” said Helga. 

“Clive Ashley.” 

He was half pained, half glad to see 
the shock of his confession cloud the 
girl’s face. 

“Are you that boy?” she said: “Mr. 
John Ashley’s son?” 

— 

“Then we must have met when we 
were children.” 

“Yes. I remembered your eyes.” 

“I remembered nothing—but I was 
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only seven when—and you were a big 
boy, and wouldn’t play with us. I re- 
member Violet—a little. Was she at 
Mrs. Warwick’s to-night?’ 

“No. She is down in Surrey.” 

“Good-bye,” she said, and offered 
him her hand. 

“But when may I see you again?” 
said he. 

“Surely you know that it is impos- 
sible,” said Helga. “Or don’t you 
know?” 

“That our fathers have quarrelled?” 

She nodded, but did not speak. The 
lighted candle was in her hand, her 
white shawl was slipping from her 
shoulders, her face still showed the 
shock of surprise that had ended her 
happy evening. 

“Why need we take up their quar- 
rel?” urged Clive. “Let it be our bus- 
iness to make peace.” 

“How can we?” 

“Time will show, if we are friends.” 

“We can think of each other as 
friends,” said Helga. “We can never 
meet again.” 

“That will not content me,” 
Clive, with decision. 

“You must go at once,” said Helga, 


said 


’ listening attentively to a sound'in an- 


other part of the house. “My father 
and mother might come down and find 
you here.” 

“What then?” said Clive. 

“Then you would understand, as I 
do, that we can never meet again.” 

“We shall—we must,” he vowed, and 
kept her hand in his for a long moment 
of good-bye. 

As he drove away Helga shut the 
door, her thoughts in a tumult of dis- 
tress and memory. Clive had come 
across her path like a star, and had 
gone leaving light behind him, and life 
without much light beyond. She had 
bolted the front door, and was turning 
from it, when a sound at the top of the 
stairs made her look up. Her mother, 
in an ancient dressing-gown waited 
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there for her, and signed to her to come 
quietly. The two women went into 
Helga’s room together, and shut the 
door before they spoke. 

“We must not wake your father,” 
Mrs. Byrne said; “he has not long been 
asleep. With whom were you speak- 
ing in the hall? Was the driver not 
content with his fare? Have you en- 
joyed yourself?” 

“Very much indeed,” said Helga. 

“Did you dance a great deal?” 

“No. I didn’t much,” said the girl. 

She had a charming, well-furnished 
room, because, from the wreck of their 
fortunes, Mrs. Byrne had _ sensibly 
saved all the good things she could 
house; so, although Helga helped to 
cook her own food and wash her own 
clothes, she slept in an old inlaid 
French bedstead, hung her gowns in a 
Flemish press that had’ once served a 
Duchess of Brabant, and kept other 
clothes in mahogany drawers that did 
not stick or jam. Her carpet was a 
Persian that apparently age could not 
wither, her curtains were embroidered 
with birds and flowers, and the linen 
on her bed was fine enough for a king’s 
daughter. On the other hand, how- 
ever, she had to brush her hair with a 
cheap wooden hairbrush, and to wash 
with household soap. 

“I will unfasten your gown for you,” 
said Mrs. Byrne, beginning to do so as 
she stood behind her daughter. “How 
is it that you didn’t dance? Were there 
not enough young men?” 

“T think there were,” said Helga, 
doubtfully. 

“What did you do? I hope you were 
not a wall-flower all the evening.” 

“I was not exactly a wall-flower,” 
said Helga. “I sat out.” 

“Where did you sit?” 

“In a conservatory.” 

“In a conservatory! You go to a 
dance for the first time, and you sit in 
a conservatory! Was your partner 
then a botanist?” 
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“No. He had hurt his foot, and 
couldn’t dance.” 

“Then, why was he your partner?” 

“He wasn’t. He just happened to be 
in the conservatory when I went in 
there.” 

Helga’s gown was now unfastened, 
and hung carefully in her wardrobe. 
She had put on her dressing-gown, and 
sitting in front of her mirror, she had 
begun to undo her hair. As the long 
heavy plaits were untwisted and 
shaken out, they made a soft, dark, 
wavy mantle reaching below her waist. 
She had begun to brush it as she talked 
to her mother. 

“But why should you go into a con- 
servatory?” asked Mrs. Byrne. “I 
don’t understand. When a young girl 
goes to a dance she either dances or 
sits still in the ballroom, if possible 
near some of the older ladies.” 

“I didn’t,” said Helga. “I sat by 
myself at first, and when I got tired of 
it I went into the conservatory. I 
was trying to catch a goldfish——” 

Mrs. Byrne lifted both her hands, and 
let them drop again. 

“Never did I hear of a young girl 
who did such things at her first dance,” 
she cried. “What did you want with a 
goldfish?” 

“They were so pretty, and it was 
something to do; but I didn’t catch 
one. And this man was there—and 
when I dropped my glove in the water 
he came and fished it out.” 

“Was he a young man?” 

“Ten.” 

_“Did he ask you why you were catch- 
ing fish instead of dancing?” 

“Well, we sat and talked.” 

“For how long?” 

“Till supper time.” 

“Always in the conservatory?” 

“Oh no!” 

“He took you back into the ball- 
room. He knew how to behave?” 

“He didn’t. We went into the gar- 
den and sat there.” 
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“By yourselves?” 

“Other people came—between the 
dances.” 

Mrs. Byrne looked unhappy. 

“T have always taught you most care- 
fully how a girl should conduct her- 
self,” she said. “Surely you know that 
to sit in a garden with one young 
man——” 

“None of the others asked me,” said 
Helga. “You see this one had a bad 
foot. He couldn’t dance. He was 
glad of me to talk to him.” 

“What did he talk about?” 

“Oh! everything; and he took me in 
to supper.” 

“I have put some biscuits and milk 
ready for you,” said Mrs. Byrne, point- 
ing to them. “When a young girl goes 
to her first dance she is usually too ex- 
cited to eat anything.” 

“I wasn’t,” said Helga. “I had lob- 
ster salad and chicken, and meringues 
and champagne. We were both as 
hungry as hunters.” 

“My dear!” 

“Well, he said he was—and I felt like 
oy 

The girl’s voice died away with a lit- 
tle sigh of reminiscence, and though 
she spoke of food, her face was dreamy 
and smiling. 

“After supper I danced once, with a 
Mr. Munro,” she went on. 

“Do you mean to say that the whole 
evening you only danced once, and that 
all the time you were talking to the 
same young man, the one with a bad 
foot. And what was wrong with his 
foot?” 

“He hurt it at some game. But he 
could walk a little. He came to the 
station with me.” 

“What were you doing at a station, 
Helga?” 

“I wanted to come by train, to save 
the cab money. But we missed the 
last train. So he got a carriage, and 
we drove back together——” 

“Never, never must Tante Malchen 
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hear this story. She has always said 
I did not bring you up strictly enough.” 

“She doesn’t know anything about 
me,” said Helga indignantly. 

“But she knows me and our affairs. 
She would say that you ought not to 
have gone to this dance at all; and 
I am beginning to think so my- 
self.” 

“I wonder if I ought to have paid for 
the carriage,” said Helga, uneasily. 
“I didn’t. I forgot all about it. I 
was so unhappy, because it was his 
voice you heard in the hall—he had 
just told me who he was—and I was 
so afraid you or Dad would come down 
and find him there.” 

“Who was he, then?” 

“Clive Ashley,” said Helga. 

“No!” cried Mrs. Byrne. “Why just 
Clive Ashley?” 

A troubled silence fell between the 
mother and daughter. Mrs. Byrne’s 
disapproval had been official. Her in- 
terest in Heiga’s story had been lively; 
now her face looked sad and cheated 
of a sudden hope. She shivered a lit- 
tle and wrapped her dressing-gown 
more closely to her. Helga had put 
down her brush and turned from the 
dressing-table towards her mother. 

“Why should just he be Clive Ash- 
ley?” she asked aloud. 

“Didn’t you remember him?’ said 
Mrs. Byrne. 

Helga shook her head. 

“How could I? I remember an ugly 
boy with red hands who wouldn’t play 
with Violet and me because he was big 
and we were little. I don’t believe I 
saw him more than once, for a minute 
or two.” 

“But all the evening—didn’t you 
know his name?” 

“No. We just made friends, in the 
conservatory. No one introduced us 
to each other.” 

“You see what happens when a girl 
forgets what is becoming,” said Mrs. 
Byrne, austerely. “If you had stayed 
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in the ballroom with the elderly la- 
dies ” 

“I enjoyed myself hugely,” said 
Helga, “and I wish, oh, I wish, as he 
said he did, that his name was Robin- 
son.” 

“Why did he wish to be Robinson?” 

“So that he could call here and be 
friends with us.” 

“That is quite out of the question.” 

“Yes, I know. I told him so,” said 
Helga, sadly. 

“I hope he understood it. Some 
wrongs can never be righted, some 
quarrels can never be mended. If 
John Ashley had been a different man 
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—but he was John Ashley, and your 
father is ruined and half crazy with 
thinking about it, at least he would be 
if we did not keep him from thinking. 
You had better make up your mind at 
once, my child, that you have seen the 
last of this young man.” 

“I can make up my own mind, but I 
can’t make up his,” said Helga. “He 
hopes to see me again.” 

“Although you told him plainly that 
it was impossible?” 

“Yes I told him.” 

“When I tell him he will believe it,” 
said Mrs. Byrne. 


(To be continued.) 





“OEDIPUS REX” IN LONDON. 


There is doubtless 2 considerable dif- 
ference between the ideas and meth- 
ods of such dramatists as Pinerosand 
Henry Arthur Jones on the one hand 
and the famous ancients like Aschylus 
and Sophocles on the other. The or- 
dinary person has always considered 
that, except by university societies and 
by small bodies of enthusiasts before 
little audiences of keen intellectuals, 
the presentation of tlte old Greek plays 
was impracticable. Plainly, they had 
no drawing power and they would not 
pay. This was partly because of their 
peculiar form of construction, quite un- 
like that of the plays we have had from 
Shakespeare’s time until now, and a 
seeming disregard of what we consider 
to be the essentials of action, plot, and 
dramatic interest. There was some fine 
talking and certain morais seemed 
to be more or less lucidly conveyed, but 
that was all; and the men and women 
who turn into the stalls at the St. 
James’s, the Garrick, or the Criterion at 
nights might feel a little contemptuous 
of the wisdom of the ancient playgoers, 


did they ever give the matter a thought. 
Yet, as all know who have read them 
with intelligence and understanding, 
there is something that is greatly good 
about those old Greek plays, and their 
chief fault for us is that they do not 
fit our times. In many of them there 
is a fine strength of conception, some 
exhibition of dramatic instinct, and. 
particularly, a robust originality in de- 
sign and treatment; but moderns fail 
to appreciate the merit of the work 
from the practical dramatic point of 
view because they cannot properly vis- 
ualize such plays presented in the the- 
atres that we have and amid such set- 
tings as are customary. So we have 
been looking round and recasting our 
thoughts and modifying the supposed 
necessities, and we have come to the 
conclusion that if he is properly han- 
dled by us, as others have handled 
him, there may be a good public for 
Sophocles; there may be money in him. 
So we are about to try him, this being 
as much as to say that Mr. Martin 
Harvey, with the assistance of Pro- 
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fessor Max Reinhardt, will offer 
(@dipus Rex to the London public next 
' January on such a scale and in such 
circumstances as to constitute one of 
the chief dramatic sensations of the 
age, and the strongest and most daring 
departure from the conventional that 
any of us have known. While it has 
been suggested that the old Greek plays 
have not such dramatic quality as ap- 
peals to modern producers and theatre- 
goers, it has been said that there is one 
of them, this being @dipus Rex, which 
is not in the same category as the oth- 
ers. Its strong dramatic quality has 
been recognized from the time of Aris- 
totle, who spoke of it as the most per- 
fect of Greek tragedies, down to the 
present time; and while it has been 
staged in Germany, Austria, and Rus- 
sia in recent times by Professor Rein- 
hardt in just the same way that it will 
be done by him in London next Jan- 
uary, and has had longing eyes cast 
upon it by various of our English ac- 
tor-managers, including Sir Herbert 
Tree—who would surely have made a 
magnificent spectacular success of such 
a production, the kind of work in which 
he most delights and excels—there have 
been difficulties in the way, chiefly 
caused by the censor, who took objec- 
tion to some of the features of the plot 
and refused his permission for it to be 
presented. So the Germans and the 
Austrians and the Russians have en- 
joyed the play and have not suffered 
for it, but have been greatly stimu- 
lated in the mind and helped in their 
knowledge and appreciation of ancient 
thought and literature. But now that 
the censor is helped towards his judg- 
ments by a committee, and is not at 
the mercy of his own individual fan- 
cles and preferences, (@dipus Rew 
comes to be licensed for production in 
England. For some time before this 
came about Mr. Harvey had been in- 
tently studying the great Greek drama, 
believing that in some form it might 
LIVING AGE. VOL. Lim. 2775 
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be produced in England, and, being 
strongly desirous of being the active 
agent in the matter, when the ban was 
removed he lost no time in completing 
his negotiations wih Professor Rein- 
hardt. 

It is a tremendous undertaking, de- 
manding great enterprise, courage, and 
above all a splendid sense of dramatic 
possibilities through a different me- 
dium from that in which they are gen- 
erally considered and presented in these 
times. (dipus Rew is not a thing for 
ordinary theatrical production. The 
usual theatre will not doforit. Soph- 
ocles had no idea of such theatres as we 
have now. The Greek arrangement 
was quite different, and, great as are 
the possibilities of adaptation, it is 
quite impossible to adapt the intended 
form of presentation of @dipus Rex to 
our modern methods and retain any- 
thing of the original form and scheme 
and result. The system has to be 
changed, and then the producer has to 
work up to the full capacity of the 
new system, and that is what Professor 
Reinhardt has done very thoroughly on 
the Continent, the weirdness, and the 
splendor, and the magnificence, and 
the dramatic quality of some of the 
effects that he has produced being, by 
common consent of all who have wit- 
nessed them, most remarkable. In 
Berlin he had six hundred performers 
engaged, and the play was produced in 
a circus, where the average takings 
were one thousand five hundred pounds 
per night. Something in the nature of 
a circus is needed. The Greek tragedy 
is not played on a stage, one stage, in 
the way of a modern play. In a cer- 
tain sense it is hardly played at all, 
since there is no real action of conse- 
quence. The movement of the play 
is carried on by speeches which 
are chiefly made by messengers who 
come in to relate the news, good or bad 
as it may be, and these are relieved by 
the choric odes. There has to be an 








upper and a lower stage, the former 
for the principal characters, and the 
other one for the chorus; and it is an 
essential feature of the presentation 
that the latter does not enter from the 
sides or wings, but comes in from the 
back of the theatre through the audi- 
ence. With their fixed conventions 
modern theatre-goers might consider 
this arrangement to be an unhappy and 
a disturbing one, the chorus walking 
through their midst in a dim, misty 
light; but in truth the effect is good, 
and Mr. Harvey, having seen the play 
performed at Frankfort, says that it is 
nothing less than thrilling on account of 
what he calls the “proximity” of the 
performance. “It comes so close to the 
spectator,” he says, “that those who, 
like myself, have seen it have felt 
strangely fascinated.” Much of the 
wonderful effect gained in the presen- 
tation of the play is reached through 
the manner in which it is illuminated. 
The principal characters on the upper 
stage are in the full light; those of les- 
ser importance to the story of the play, 
the populace and the supplicants, have a 
dimmer light cast upon them; while the 
chorus moves about outside in a gray- 
bluish light, and, says Mr. Harvey, they 
“bring a haunting, fateful note with 
them, prophetic of disaster. I have 
never witnessed anything more impres- 
sive than this scene, and the passing 
of the characters in the tragedy up the 
long steps of the palace through the 
gates into the darkness beyond.” No 
ordinary theatre being able to accom- 
modate a play presented in this man- 
ner, it has been decided to produce it 
Chambers’s Journal. 
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at Covent Garden, where the floor will 
be raised to the level of the stage, so 
that the latter may be brought well for- 
ward into the auditorium, and the cho- 
rus may wander through the audience 
in the appointed manner. In Ger- 
many the huge stage crowds have 
been made up of boys and young men 
from the schools and the universities, 
and the hope is expressed that Mr. Har- 
vey may gain some like assistance in 
the enterprise with which he has grap- 
pled. The performance occupies only 
about two hours and a quarter, and the 
season is not likely to be a long one. 
Professor Gilbert Murray’s translation 
will be employed, but some considera- 
ble alterations from the original are 
necessary, and the play will be adapted 
for the stage by Mr. W. L. Courtney. 
Nevertheless the conception, the idea, 
and the spirit of the original will be 
most carefully preserved. They need 
to be. C@dipus Rez is different from all 
other plays. The best authorities in 
such matters declare that in it there is 
displayed a most curious and wonder- 
ful perfection of the constructive skill 
of the dramatist, that the conception of 
its story is majestic, and that there is a 
great sublimeness in the tragic impor- 
tance of its characters. There is no 
relief of lightness or humor in it any- 
where. It is grim, terrible, strong. 
The presentation of such a tragedy in 
the way that it will be done by Mr. 
Martin Harvey and Professor Max 
Reinhardt will be one of the great 
events in the history of the English 
theatre. 
Henry Leach. 












I am now an old traveller, for my 
experience of Continental cities began 





railways between Paris and the coast, 
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sixty-six years ago, when there were no 





walled cities under reactionary rulers. 


Those were the days of Pio Nono, Ferd- 
inand the First, Louis Philippe, and 











when Rome, Florence, and Vienna were 
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the Grand Dukes. In 1845, 1846, and 
1847, I spent the autumn in Picardy 
and Normandy, living with French 
families in the old Provincial days, and 
driving about the country from village 
to village, and from farm to farm. 
And in 1851 I travelled through Bel- 
gium, up the Rhine, and thence across 
South Germany, all through Switzer- 
land, and then by North Italy, and 
home by Dijon and Paris, mainly by 
road in each country. Since 1851 there 
have been few years in which I have 
not spent a month or more in France, 
Germany, Austria, and Italy, and of 
later years in Holland, Spain, Greece, 
and Turkey. 

These sixty odd years cover the enor- 
mous changes that have taken place 
from the development of steam by rail 
and ship, the vast social and industrial 
revolution that set in after the year of 
rolitical revolution in 1848, and the 
portentous rise of Germany to the 
hegemony of Europe. When I first 
knew France under Louis Philippe, 
Guizot, and Marshal Soult the opponent 
of Wellington in Spain, Louis Napoleon 
was a prisoner at Ham; the Emperor 
Napoleon’s widow, and his brother Je- 
rome, were still living; and his body 
had only just been restored to France. 
In things visible, and to some extent in 
things political and social, France was 
much as it had been at the Restoration 
of Louis the Eighteenth in 1815. The 
only means of locomotion was by dili- 
gence, post chaises, or the ponderous 
hooded gig. Each department, almost 
each village, had its local costumes and 
manners; the old provincial life as de- 
scribed by Balzac, Hugo, Erckmann- 
Chatrian was in full career with its 
markets, fairs, ducasses, and pilgrim- 
ages. The churches and cathedrals 
were still undefiled by the hand of the 
restorer, and they were full of honest 
worshippers. 

Sixty years ago every village was a 
new picture, a fresh romance. Ah! the 
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dour picturesque fisher-folk of Calais, 
Dieppe, Boulogne, Havre, Honfleur, 
and all the ports along the coast of 
Picardy and Normandy. Trouville 
was a rude seaside camp where I saw 
men and women who walked from their 
cottages straight into the sea and 
tramped about the sands till they were 
dry; Cannes was a pretty fishing vil- 
lage, with a couple of villas on the 
hills; Nice and Mentone were old Ital- 
ian towns, and Monte Carlo was an 
orange garden. What delicious pic- 
nics we had on the Liane and the Orne, 
then like the Cherwell and the Isis, 
now defiled with furnaces and chim- 
neys belching forth poisonous fumes. 
The markets of Boulogne or Caen, 
Bayeux or Rouen, were glowing and 
moving panoramas of quaint costume, 
manners, and appliances, such as Prout 
and Turner loved to paint, and Béran- 
ger to sing of. We, of those unsophis- 
ticated days, saw foreign parts as By- 
ron saw them, or Heine, or young Rus- 
kin, as Sterne and Goldsmith, Thack- 
eray and Hawthorne and Landor, once 
knew them, in their warm glow and in- 
finite variety of color and form. The 
glow, the variety, the local color, are 
all gone! Railroads, factories, steam, 
electricity, the Press, the density of 
population, the growth of cities, the 
change from rural to urban life, the 
closing up of the earth, the crowding 
out of clear and open spaces, the as- 
similation of European peoples to a 
common type, a commonplace type, 
have taken the charm and the fresh- 
ness out of foreign travel. We are 
told now, if we want a change of scene 
in a holiday, we should “try Uganda,” 
gallop round the globe in sixty 
days, or risk our lives in an air- 
ship. 

When I first tramped the Alps in 
1851, we passed through Belgium, vis- 
ited Cologne and the Rhine cities, 
flung away a crown at the gambling 
casino of Baden-Baden, drove through 
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the Black Forest, crossed the mountain 
chains of the Oberland and the Pen- 
nines, descended into the Lombard val- 
leys and round Mont Blanc, back to 
Geneva, and thence over the Jura into 
Burgundy. These six countries had 
different languages, coinage, laws, hab- 
its, costumes, and religions. It was 
a perpetual joy to find new ways and 
scenes in each, and a general air of 
peace and goodfellowship. There had 
then been no European war for thirty- 
six years, and there was a vague sense 
that war between nations was a thing 
of the past. The turmoil of 1848-9, 
when retrograde thrones had fallen, 
was then quieted down. There was 
no sense of bitterness between nations 
which was apparent to a traveller. 
Half-a-dozen different languages could 
be heard in a public carriage,.and Ger- 
man, French, Swiss, Italian, and Eng- 
lish chatted pleasantly side by side in 
the long table d’hétes, and compared 
their experiences or discussed the scen- 
ery aud the local habits. 


Both the peace and the contrasts 


have now ceased. Men of different 
nations keep to their fellow-country- 
men. Public and national questions 
are never discussed in public; the table 
d’héte has been replaced by the sep- 
arate tables, from which those of dif- 
ferent nations or different class stare 
coldly at each other. The same stale, 
faked imitations of Paris Boulevard 
menus are dished up to us at German 
baths, Alpine Grand HoOtels, Riviera 
Métropoles—on the slopes of Vesuvius, 
in sight of the Golden Horn, or under 
the shadow of the Pyramids. We can 
never get away from the dreary round 
of food, furniture, dress, habits, and 
amusements which the caterers and 
traders impose on us alike on the 
Thames, the Seine, the Elbe, the Dan- 
ube, ur the Nile—amidst the majesty of 
the Alps, and the loveliness of Italy, 
the solitude of the desert, or the poetry 
of Hellas. 
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Coelum—non victum—mutant qui trans 
mare currunt. 

Europe has been standardized— 
brought to one dull conventional pat- 
tern-—and that, although each nation is 
watching the others as showmen watch 
their performing lions and tigers. We 
are all made to look as much alike and 
to live as much alike one another as if 
we came out of the same family, and 
all the while we suspect the foreign 
man as a possible enemy or rogue. _ It 
is nonsense now to talk about a tour 
abroad being “a change.” We see 
just what we see at home—rather more 
so, perhaps—folk rather smarter, 
rather less vulgar, not quite so Cock- 
ney, but otherwise life is much the 
same at Homburg as at Harrogate, at 
Scarborough as at Naples. If we had 
all grown into a millennial brotherhood 
it might be a thing to be proud of. But 
to have settled into one dull regulation 
fashion, whilst being full of suspicion 
at heart, is not so noble a result. In 
my old age I retain my love of foreign 
travel, but I like to be spared the eter- 
nal scramble for a new room night af- 
ter night, the bore of packing, catch- 
ing trains, and registering baggage. I 
have taken to these cruising yachts 
which are growing into fashion, so that 
one can visit cities on the coast without 
changing one’s room fora month. Of 
late years I have been in Spain to Ca- 
diz, Gibraltar, Granada and Malaga; in 
Portugal to Lisbon and Cintra; in Tur- 
key and Greece to Constantinople, 
Smyrna, and Brusa; to Athens and Cor- 
inth; and round the great cities of the 
Mediterranean. And this year I took 
the run up to the capitals of the North 
—Amsterdam, Christiania, Stockholm, 
Copenhagen, and St. Petersburg. Most 
of the Mediterranean, French, and 
Dutch cities I have long known well, 
and am now mainly interested in re- 
visiting museums, churches, and an- 
cient buildings. In a short cruise of 
the kind one gathers little but general 
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impressions—snap-shots at the outside 
of things. But even snap-shots over 
a great and varied series of scenes have 
a certain value of their own. And I 
proceed to note a few of these. 

First and foremost, is the universal 
levelling-up of all European peoples— 
the adoption of common habits and 
dress. Men and women engaged in 
hard manual labor still retain some 
minor differences of local costume; al- 
though even these are small now, and 
unobtrusive. But in every country 
of Europe the middle-class people, 
down to those just above manual 
crafts, have uniform style of dress and 
nearly the same habits of life. If you 
want to find national costumes in the 
well-to-do persons in the streets, they 
must be looked for North of Christiania, 
St. Petersburgh, or south-east of Buda- 
Pesth and Athens. Anywhere south or 
west of these points there is little to 
denote nationality, at any rate among 
people of the class of lower shopkeep- 
ers, clerks, and smaller business occu- 
pations. Of course the richer, cultured, 
and highly-educated people of all Euro- 
pean nations conform to French stand- 
ards, if women, and to English, if men. 
That fact has long been familiar to us 
all, whether we travel, or meet foreign- 
ers at home. But the assimilating 
process has now completely absorbed 
all classes in all countries down as far 
as the workmen and their wives. A 
sempstress, a shop-girl, a teacher, will 
how look much the same in Paris, in 
London, in Christiania, in Naples, in 
Amsterdam, in Athens, or in St. Peters- 
burg. A typist, violinist, art student, 
or milliner, will have the precise cut of 
skirt, collar, sleeve, and hat which the 
Daily Mirror or the New York Herald as- 
sures us pictorially to be essential to 
the man or woman who respects him- 
Self or herself. A “general” maid of 
housework, whether in Copenhagen or 
in Lisbon, will get as near to a hobble- 
skirt or a picture-hat as her wages and 
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her avocations permit. This identity 
of dress may seem a petty, unimportant 
detail, but it is the outward and visible 
sign of a great assimilation of life and 
ideas underneath the surface. It im- 
plies a curious similarity of interest, 
education, manners. This results 
mainly from the enormous diffusion 
and activity of the Press, the simulta- 
neous exchange of information through 
the telegraph, the rapid locomotion 
caused by infinite railroads and steam 
vessels. As our planet has been 
closed up, shrunk in extent, and unified 
within two generations, so has Europe 
been bronght into common life. What- 
ever happens at one end of it is known 
to the man in the street in a few hours 
all over the continent. Politically, na- 
tions may be as wide apurt as ever. In- 
deed, some of them are fiercely suspi- 
cious and hostile. But for social, eco- 
nomical, and industrial purposes, 
Europe is getting to be one popula- 
tion. 

The immediate and decisive result of 
this is what abroad they call the soli- 
darity of Labor. Social and industrial 
movements—what they name “unrest” 
by a convenient euphemism—fiy round 
Europe, and indeed America, without 
any regard to national frontiers. For 
some years now we have seen this 
growing, and we are likely to see it 
grow. The working classes have a dif- 
ferent influence on their respective gov- 
enments in different nations. But in 
all nations, at least of Western and 
Northern Europe, they have the same 
aspirations and opinions, and are more 
and more learning to act in concert. 
The reason is that by the enormous de- 
velopment of means of locomotion and 
of information, they can easily pass 
from place to place, and are daily sup- 
plieu with the same news. For some 
purposes the Roman Empire made one 
people from the Euphrates to the Tyne. 
And for economic and industrial pur- 
poses, the Press, the rail, the steam- 
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ship, and the telegraph have made Bu- 
rope one. 

In our recent cruise, when we landed 
in the capitals of five different nations, 
we found everywhere the tale of Labor 
strikes and “unrest,” either actually 
present, or in recent experience, or in 
probable outlook. At Christiania or in 
Stockholm, the men on the quays knew 
what was doing on the Thames or the 
Tyne quite as fully as men knew on the 
Clyde or the Mersey. What with Mar- 
conigrams, telegrams, the post, and the 
Press, we on board ship never got be- 
hind the news of the day. We might 
be out of sight of land in the North Sea 
or the Baltic, but we never lost touch 
with Europe or Britain. The “wire- 
less” report every noon kept us well up 
to date. At St. Petersburg the local 
daily paper gave us all the essential 
facts known throughout Europe to 
within the hour of “going to press”; 
and on the third day we read the dai- 
lies published in London. As in mid- 
orean one has nothing to do but to read 
and amuse oneself, some of us had 
more time to study the news than when 
we were busy at home. 

In my early days, no doubt, I could 
not have submitted to so superficial a 
mode of travelling abroad as that of 
touching at five capitals in a few 
weeks. But in my old age, when my 
object is to revisit well-known scenes 
and museums, or to compare a variety 
of impressions, the cruising system sat- 
isfies my idea of a holiday. I have 
always loved the south more than the 
north. Years ago I had planned a trip to 
the Fjords of Norway; but bad weather 
and the late season turned me south- 
wards, and, in fact, when the day to 
start came, I went to Florence. As 
one great end of travelling is to find 
the beautiful, the picturesque, the his- 
toric, the sublime in nature and in art, 
this preference is instinctive and has 
ample justification. 

If one sails from the Thames north- 








east into Scandinavia and the Gulf of 
Finland, the sense of things beautiful 
seems to fude away with a perpetual 
diminuendo. Belgium and Holland are 
countries rich with ancient memorials 
and great art, glowing with color and 
picturesque incidents at every corner, 
with five or six centuries of memora- 
ble achievement——part of the great 
European movement since the Middle 
Ages. Van Eyck, Rubens, Vandyke, 
Rembrandt, F. Hals, Cuyp, and Wou- 
vermans, the ancient churches, town 
halls, palaces, and castles, seem indige- 
nous and spontaneous products. They 
fill the mind and delight the eye even 
of those who know best France, Italy, 
and Spain. But as we pass up by sea 
from the continent into Scandinavia, 
the Danish islands, and the Baltic, the 
historic tradition seems to grow thin- 
ner and more recent. It is a world 
which, for all we see to-day, seems to 
have begun with the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Beauty of scene and of art, 
color, and grace fade away together. 
Bleak rocks, crude ornaments, ungainly 
edifices are too common and look native 
and unimprovable. 

Copenhagen, it is true, stands on a 
noble range of islets and has grand sea 
channel, and the genius of Thorwald- 
sen seems to have stamped upon it a 
classical tradition. Its new museum 
and the Glyptothek are really amongst 
the great collections of Europe. Copen- 
hagen, with its beautiful site, its pic- 
turesque streets, and its new Attic 
halls, does something to carry or the 
charm of Holland—longo intervallo— 
with rather recent traditions and art. 
But as we pass further north there 
comes a cold and scanty look over the 
landscape, a monotony of foliage, 4 
flatness of coast, and a crudity of orna- 
ment which, like any barbarous art, 
seeks quaintness, not grace; intricacy, 
mot harmony; glaring tones, not rest 
and mellowness. The eastern coasts 
of Norway and of Sweden have neither 
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beauty nor character; and the northern 
coasts of Russia seem to be nothing but 
monotonous and dreary steppes. One 
fancies that the flat, dull, melancholy 
aspect of Holy Russia accounts for the 
sad cheerless air of the poorer folk, 
who look as if they carried on a life- 
long struggle to get food, air, and rest. 

One of the most interesting facts in 
modern development is the way in 
which the genius of Thorwaldsen has 
stamped itself on the art of modern 
Denmark, for one must count the New 
Glyptothek as due to the impulsion to 
high art given by the famous Dane. 
Of course, the vogue of the neo-classic 
sculpture is on the wane, and I fear 
that a visit to the singular museum 
where the sculptor lies in his tomb, sur- 
rounded by his works, in some degree 
explains this. The idea of a great 
artist lying entombed in what is at 
once a yast mausoleum and also a gal- 
lery of his whole life achievements, 
promises to be both original and mag- 
nificent. In cold truth the impression 
is not at all what one could hope. The 
sarcophagus standing on an exagger- 
ated Etruscan tomb, a sort of Doric 
temple, is surrounded, not by a care- 
ful selection of his best works and not 
by marble originals, but by a miscella- 
neous collection of all his works indis- 
criminately, and the great majority of 
them in plaster casts. Thorwaldsen, 
like almost every artist who became 
popular and fashionable, often turned 
out from his studio and pupil-room 
works very much below his best, and 
unfortunately we see his tomb sur- 
rounded by some of his best and much 
of his worst. Besides this, everyone 
knows how much replicas, copies, and 
casts deaden the impression left by 
the original marble. The “Theseus” of 
Phidias or the “Aphrodite” of Melos 
fail to enchant us in plaster. Now, 
most of us who care for sculpture have 
seen a good many of Thorwaldsen’s 
best in the original marble, and it is dis- 
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appointing to see beside his bones so 
many of his worst in copies and casts. 

On the other hand, to. those who 
follow out the history of modern art it 
is deeply interesting to find col- 
lected in a single museum the en- 
tire product of an artist of ex- 
traordinary fertility, who undoubt- 
edly exercised an immense influence on 
his country and his age. One sees how 
a noble genius became more or less in- 
fected by his own success, a fate which 
overtook Vandyke, Reynolds, and even 
Raffaelle himself—in our own age Sir 
Walter Scott, Dickens, and Thackeray. 
The serene genius of Athene subsides 
into memorials to grandees, church dec- 
oration, and orders that pay well. 

But, after all, Thorwaldsen is a no- 
ble figure in modern art. His reliefs, 
at any rate, justify the enthusiasm 
which they once aroused in Burope. If 
Canova’s fame did him harm in the 
end, his earlier work will stand in the 
forefront of modern art. With our 
own Flaxman, he is one of the re- 
storers of a sense of antique purity of 
conception. Those who care most for 
the true antique best know how far 
short of Phidias and Praxiteles was 
Thorwaldsen even at his highest. But 
he deserves study now that the art of 
sculpture is rudely invaded by the craze 
for brutal realism—sculpture which of 
all the arts is the most antipathetic to 
realism in any case. Photography, de- 
mocracy, and a morbid passion for 
what is gross, common, obscene, or 
loathsome are poisoning poetry, ro- 
mance, painting, music, and now even 
sculpture. Those who go into rap- 
tures over the “literal truth” of a hag 
with pendant dugs scratching her nude 
back, may stand beside the grave of 
Thorwaldsen and watch his “Mercury,” 
his “Jason,” his “Night and Morning,” 
and feel the air a little sweeter and 
less mephitic. 

The influence of Thorwaldsen’s art 
must have inspired the noble gift of 
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the Glyptothek Museum—one of the 
most splendid benefactions in modern 
Europe. Would that some of our own 
brewers would imitate the munificence 
of Carl Jacobsen! The collection with 
which his taste and public spirit have 
enriched his country is as valuable in 
its way as any in modern Europe. In 
its best form it is not long completed. 
It would justify a visit to Copenhagen 
to those who have not been to that city 
in recent years. With the fine new 
National Museums this Glyptothek 
places Copenhagen almost in the front 
rank of European collections. For my- 
self, I do not hesitate to claim the in- 
ternal arrangement of the classical 
works in the Glyptothek, where statues 
are placed between the columns, as the 
very best gallery in which works of 
antique art can be properly seen and 
judged. Excepting our Parthenon Hall 
in the Museum and the Greek Museum 
at Athens, there is nothing so effective 
as the Glyptothek central hall either in 
London, Paris, Munich, Berlin, or 
Rome. This is a real triumph for a 
small northern country such as Den- 
mark. 

Copenhagen, indeed, like Stockholm 
and Christiania, has many splendid 
points of view and striking and most 
interesting buildings. But to those who 
know the ancient cities of Europe and 
the palaces and cathedrals of France. 
Italy, South Germany, and Spain, all 
three northern capitals have an air of 
being at once modern and exotic. In 
all these cities the picturesque old boat 
or carriage service is now replaced by 
new launches, steam tenders, trams, 
and motor taxis. The great buildings 
are more or less recent imitations of 
European styles. There is almost 
nothing of importance that takes one’s 
mind back to anything medieval. Here 
and there we are reminded of Vikings 
and old sea kings; but, on the whole, 
Denmark, Norway, and Sweden seem 
only to have emerged into national life 
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at earliest in the second half of the six- 
teenth century. There is little what- 
ever that is Pre-Reformation, and all 
through the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries they called in foreign archi- 
tects from France, Italy, or Germany, 
and adopted some fantastic variety of 
later Renascence or even hybrid Roe- 
coco art. 

The noble city of Stockholm is so 
deeply saturated with its worship of 
the heroic Gustavus and his followers 
and successors that one sees almost no 
trace of any earlier history. One 
grand medizeval church does indeed re- 
main, and serves to deepen the impres- 
sion of the modernity of the rest of 
the city. The “Knight’s House” 
Church, with its early-pointed arches 
and pure Gothic aisles, survives as a 
pathetic memorial of the past, and 
links up the present with distant ages. 
The Westminster Abbey of Stockholm 
is indeed a tomb worthy of the Swedish 
heroes. 

But if Copenhagen, Stockholm, and 
Christiania look quite recent and rather 
exotic to the historian and the traveller, 
how much more recent and exotic is 
the capital of Russia. As Peter's 
mighty creation of the seat of his Em- 
pire is only just two hundred years old, 
it could not possibly offer us a single 
stone of the older world or the faint- 
est memoriai of the past. And of all 
the cities of the world St. Petersburg, 
I suppose, is the one most thoroughly 
the work of alien artists and is imi- 
tated from foreign art. Its grandiose 
scale and gorgeous palaces tell us of lit- 
tle but vicious taste and arrogant osten- 
tation. Hardly a monument or a build- 
ing, public or private, but recalls a for- 
eign design, or some attempt to copy, 
to outbid, and often to vulgarize, a 
French or an Italian edifice. Now and 
then, the foreign artist has served his 
patron well, and has been suffered to 
erect a fine building; but too often the 
result is a pompous jumble of baroque 
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ornamentation. Modern Tsars, like 
modern Sultans, seem to have thought 
that these sham Aladdin Palaces would 
fill their own subjects with admiration 
and awe, and fill the foreigner with 
envy and fear. 

But the imperial ambition and bound- 
less resources of the later Tsars have 
enriched Europe with two possessions 
of unique value—the Hermitage collec- 
tions and the Isaac Church—both, ex- 
cept for raw material, wholly non-Mus- 
covite. The statues and the paintings 
of the Hermitage are too well known to 
need another word, except that it is 
well worth a voyage of two thousand 
miles to see them. But in the unique 
collection of Greek art.in the Kertch 
gallery, a dominant thought comes into 
the mind. We are too apt to think of 
Greek art in terms of its temples and 
its statues; and even in the museums 
of London, Paris, Rome, or Athens, we 
are mainly absorbed in pediments, mar- 
bles, vases, and terra-cottas. A careful 
study of the Hellenic remains found in 
Russian territory and now in the Her- 
mitage, in gold, ivory, wood, bronze, 
and the most trifling implements of 
daily use, brings home to us the famil- 
iar details of Greek life, and impresses 
on us the truth that the architecture 
and the statuary of Greece were sim- 
ply the mountain tops of an sesthetic 
genius which surrounded with its halo 
and aroma the life of every Hellene 
from the cradle to the grave, in his ris- 
ing up and in his lying down, in the 
most trivial and most common act of 
existence. Greek temples and statues 
were great art, because every Greek, 
man, woman, or child, lived in lesser 
art, by art, and for art. How touch- 
ing in its simple grace—simpler mun- 
ditiis—is the little engraved wooden 
comb, a birthday gift to a soldier on a 
campaign from his sister, inscribed “a 
sister’s gift.” With such a comb we 
may fancy the Spartans of Leonidas 
sate in the pass of Thermopyle 
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“combing their long hair,” as Herodo- 
tus relates. Alas! it makes one tingle, in 
poring over these Crimean relics, to re- 
member the savage destruction of the 
old Kertch museum in 1855, when the 
town was occupied by British troops, as 
described by Sir William Russell and 
by Dr. Duncan Macpherson. 

To my mind an even greater glory of 
St. Petersburg than the Hermitage is to 
be found in the great Isaac Church. 
Of all the domed edifices of the world, 
it is the only one that reaches perfec- 
tion—at least in its elevation, external 
and sky aspect, and forits exterior. I 
have long ago contended that the dome 
was the grandest discovery in architec- 
ture ever made by man, has been the 
most prolific of all elements of the 
building art, and lastly, that the dome 
must be the essence, centre, and soul 
of every great domed building, and not 
a mere adjunct or ornament. The old- 
est and the greatest of domed build- 
ings—the Pantheon at Rome and Santa 
Sophia at Constantinople—fulfil this ax- 
iom; but neither of these has any ade- 
quate exterior, and both have been di- 
verted to other uses by successive 
creeds. It is the exterior aspect of 
St. Isaac’s with which I am now con- 
cerned. 

The domes of Brunelleschi at Flor- 
ence, of Michael Angelo at Rome, of 
Wren at St. Paul’s, are tacked on to 
Latin Cruciform churches with long 
naves to the west, which utterly ruin 
the effect of the dome as seen from the 
front approach, and greatly lessen its 
majesty when seen from within. The 
same is the case with the Pantheon and 
the Invalides in Paris, and perhaps 
every domed church in Western Chris- 
tendom. In spite of the protests of 
Michael Angelo and of Wren, the Latin 
churches deliberately destroyed the 
symmetry of their fanes by insisting on 
long western naves. The dome of the 
Capitol at Washington is merely an ad- 
junct to the huge. lateral colonnades. 
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The Kaiser’s new cathedral in Berlin 
is happily avoiding a fatal blunder of 
crowding out a central dome by a long 
Latin cross; but the Greek Church nat- 
urally placed its dome on a Greek or 
equilateral cross. 

This is the only way in which a 
dome can be seen to advantage, and to 
my mind the exterior of the Isaac 
Church, as seen from the garden on the 
north, or from the Neva, is far the most 
successful of all the domed buildings 
in Europe—indeed, it is the most sym- 
metrical of all recent buildings. The 
stupendous portals of granite monoliths 
on the four sides of the square church 
make a magnificent base to the dome, 
which is admirably carried up by the 
four belfry towers and the minor 
domes around. All this is proportioned 
with a sense of symmetry and of re- 
serve which are quite Greek in spirit 
and do high honor to their French de- 
signer. Grand, simple, and harmonious 
as is this consummate pile, it has noth- 
ing Russian about it except its superb 
granite and marble. I count these tre- 
mendous monoliths of polished pink 
granite from Finland—forty-eight of 
them, ordered with consummate judg- 
ment in two double colonnades of six- 
teen each on north and south, and two 
single colonnades of eight each on east 
and west—as being the principal tri- 
umphs of modern architecture. A 
monolith column is an emblem always 
of might, majesty, and solidity. In 
our islands we have never seen and 
cannot realize the sublimity of mono- 
lith columns more than fifty feet high 
and more than six feet in diameter. 
The mind reels when one tries to con- 
ceive the incalculable labor involved in 
the quarrying, hauling, and polishing of 
these colossal granite pillars. I love 
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to stand beneath them by the hour, 
filled with the same sense of awe with 
which I have gazed up at the dome of 
the Pantheon or of Justinian’s temple 
of Santa Sophia. They enable us to 
recall in imagination what that portal 
of Agrippa was at its best. 

Inside and out, St. Petersburg 
abounds in lovely marbles and colos- 
sal stones. To my mind, the Kazan 
Cathedral is net equal to the Isaac, but 
it has even more monolith columns. 
This is the one great glory of Mus- 
covy. Enormous natural resources and 
unlimited manual labor it has—and 
when these are placed in the hands of 
French or Italian artists of genius, a 
great and rare triumph is the result. 
When the Muscovite falls back on na- 
tive art, it is barbarous, baroque, 
geudy, and discordant, like the blazon- 
ings of a negro potentate. On the 
Kazan Church they have hung bronze 
replicas of Ghiberti’s exquisite gates in 
the ‘ Baptistery, and near them are 
coarse imitations of modern work. 
Everything Russian is mammoth, as if 
bigness could mean beauty, or costli- 
ness could spell art. It is astonishing 
that the people who possess so exqui- 
site a type of all that is sublime in ar- 
chitecture, as is the Isaac Church, could 
endure the barbaric trumpery and 
gaudy colors of the new Expiatory 
Church of the Resurrection. But so it 
is. It recalls the antique traditions of 
the Kremlin, and that is enough in 
Holy Russia. There never was, and 
never will be, any pure art in the 
slough of such obstinate superstition 
and ignorant pride. The North may 
be, as the poet says, “Dark, and true, 
and tender,” but for beauty, gaiety, and 
grace, let us wend our steps toward 
the South. 

Frederic Harrison. 
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THE BENEFIT OF THE DOUBT. 


In all directions men were sleeping. 
Some lay in attitudes of complete ex- 
haustion, others groaned and twisted 
in a vain effort to find comfort for their 
tired bodies; many seemed in a kind of 
stupor, flung down on the bare boards, 
others slept in hammocks, and these 
swung slowly backwards and forwards 
with every roll of the ship. 

The sleepers muttered and groaned, 
the atmosphere was thick, and the 
sights and sounds and smells that 
greeted the on-looker, cannot be de- 
scribed in polite language. 

As a scene of absolute squalor and 
discomfort, the lower troop-deck of the 
hired transport City of London, would 
be hard to beat. 

“Poor devils,” murmured Macmillan, 
as he paused at the foot of the ladder, 
“they have had a rotten time of it!” 
and, not for the first time that week, 
he thanked the kind fates that he had 
been born a good sailor. As it was, 
the business of making his way among 
all those sea-sick or sleeping men, was 
anything but a congenial one. 

The City of London continued to 
heave and creak, and roll and wallow, 
as if she were bent on making the most 
fuss possible about every wave. Three 
times already, during his watch of four 
hours, Macmillan had passed through 
the troop-deck. “Gets worse each 
time,” he remarked over his shoulder 
to the sergeant who stood behind 
him. 

A week before, the 147th had sailed 
from Calcutta, hurried out to reinforce 
the troops in Zululand, and no troop- 
ship being available, the City of London 
had been hired by Government and 
temporarily fitted up for the occasion. 
The regiment was up to full strength, 
and the men were consequently 
crowded below, in a horrible state of 
discomfort. With smooth seas, things 


might have been bearable; but from the 
very first they had encountered what 
sailors describe as “dirty” weather— 
ports were shut, hatches battened 
down, for days the men had been un- 
able to get a breath of fresh air, and 
rest for every one had been very 
scanty. 

What a played-out crowd, thought 
Macmillan. The Zulus would make 
short work of us if they saw us now. 
“Well—we’d better get on. Be as quiet 
as you can,” he said to the sergeant, as 
they began to pick their way towards 
the stern, where the last sentry to be 
visited was posted. Now they stooped 
to avoid a hammock, now swerved sud- 
denly to one side as a sleeper, imper- 
fectly seen in the dim light, lay across 
their path; so crawling and turning, 
they reached the other side, stood up- 
right again, and turned down the alley- 
way which led to the post. Here a 
swinging oil-lamp gave an uncertain 
and changing light, thrown in a dif- 
ferent direction, with each roll of the 
ship. Suddenly Macmillan stopped, his 
heart beating at an uncomfortable pace, 
as he caught sight of the sentry, for it 
appeared to him that the man, instead 
of standing erect, was all huddled up in 
a corner, his head sunk on his breast, 
and to every appearance fast asleep. 

How bitterly he regretted his care- 
fully noiseless movements. How could 
he give the man at least a chance? To 
his right he noticed a board on which 
the sentry’s orders were written, and 
with the next lurch of the ship, his 
shoulder came in contact with it. It 
fell with a surprising clatter, and in- 
stantly the sentry’s challenge rang out. 
The words came automatically, almost 
as if they were jerked out of him. 

“Halt! Who goes there?” 

“Visiting rounds,” answered Macmil- 
lan. 
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“Beg pardon, sir,” broke in the ser- 
geant, “may I go?” 

A glance at the man’s green face 
explained the urgency of the situation, 
and Macmillan nodded assent. 

Then he turned to the sentry. 

“You were asleep!” he said abruptly, 
and for a moment the two faced each 
other in silence. With one swing of 
the ship the lamp showed them to each 
other, the next swing everything was 
in darkness. Down their white faces 
perspiration rolled. Macmillan remem- 
bered afterwards,—though he was not 
aware of it then,—how he watched fas- 
cinated, a great bead catch in the sen- 
try’s eyebrow and stick, until it was 
reinforced by first one and then an- 
other, and the whole overflowed. Then 
the man broke out in a hoarse whis- 
per: “No,—no, sir, not asleep! I 
’eard you comin’ most distinc’, an’ I 
challenged at once! ’Ow could I be 
asleep?” 

“You were leaning in the corner, and 
I think you were asleep,” said Macmil- 
lan weakening. 

“No,” protested the man, still in the 
same hoarse, earnest whisper. “I wor 
that tired, sir, I own I did lean up 
against the wall—but I swear I wor 
awake. I wor sleepy, but not asleep. 
You know, sir, ’ow I ’eard you and 
challenged at once! You couldn’t 
rightly see in this light, sir!” and all 
the time his eyes challenged his officer 
desperately. What would the boy de- 
cide? 

Macmillan’s brain worked hard and 
fast. He was very young, not yet 
nineteen, and now he was suddenly con- 
fronted with a decision which meant 
much, very much, to the man before 
him. If he were sure he had slept, 
then his duty was to charge him with 
that offence; and he felt so nearly 
sure, that, had they been serving un- 
der ordinary conditions, he would 


hardly have hesitated. The man would 
have been convicted, and condemned 
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to forty-two days in cells; but now the 
147th were in a transport, going on 
service, and the punishment was flog- 


ging—twenty-five lashes. Macmillan 
had been present at several floggings 
already, and knew what that meant— 
and this man, “Hope,” of “F,” his own 
company, was such a good young fel- 
low, and a capital keen soldier, as eager 
for the honor of the regiment, as he 
was himself. 

No! he could not do it. He was not 
quite sure. Suppose he were making 
a mistake! and even if he 
were right? He felt he had two dis- 
tinct consciences—a military con- 
science, and an ordinary, everyday, 
common-sense conscience. The mili- 
tary conscience told him there were 
three deadly crimes, from a military 
point of view: striking a superior offi- 
cer, cowardice in face of an enemy, and 
sleeping on sentry. Had this incident 
happened a few weeks later, in Zulu- 
land, Hope might have been shot. 

On the other side, the commonsense 
conscience urged, that the man was 
tired out—possibly ill, and certainly 
suffering from want of sleep; and then, 
grant for the sake of argument that 
he had slept. Well, he had awakened 
so quickly, instantly in fact, that for 
all useful, practical purposes he was as 
good as awake. If Macmillan charged 
him, what good would it do?—and he 
might be making a terrible mistake. 
And while he thought, Hope’s eyes 
held his— 

“It would be your word agen mine, 
sir! Sergeant Brown wor too far be- 
*ind to see—and I swear I wor awake,” 
Hope repeated. ' 

Suddenly Macmillan’s mind was 
made up. It was true—his word would 
be taken, and it would not be fair-play 
if the least shadow of a doubt re- 
mained in his mind. 

“Very well!” he said curtly, “I can’t 
feel certain, so I am bound to take 
your word.” And at that Hope be- 
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gan to stammer incoherent thanks; but 
Macmillan cut him short, swung round, 
and departed as silently as he had 
come. 

When he reached the deck, he threw 
himself into the first chair that offered. 
Usually on watch, especially in the 
small tired hours, he was forced to 
walk about, his youth clamored so 
for sleep, but now he felt more wide 
awake than in broad daylight. Every 
sense seemed more acute than usual, he 
had so much to think of. 

All his life he had longed to be a 
soldier, even as quite a child, tales of 
deeds of personal courage and endur- 
anee had appealed to him as something 
immeasurably grand, and to be ad- 
mired—not so much tales of absolute 
brute courage, but the patient. enduring 
heroism, the simple devotion to duty, of 
many who are hardly known to fame; 
and, as he grew older, reading all he 
could find that told him of his heroes, 
his admiration of them had grown with 
his growth, and he had joined the 
army, with a very high ideal of the life 
he intended to lead. An ideal, which 
was quite real, although, as he was 
far from being a prig—he had 
mever, and could never, put it into 
words. 

And now he felt for the first time 
he had been tested, and had he failed? 
It had been so much easier to let Hope 
ote 

The scene repeated itself before his 
tired brain. There was Hope, usually 
a ruddy country boy. How white his 
face had been, all the lines and shad- 
ows accentuated by that horrible lamp! 
How his eyes had shone! He had felt 
them even in the dark, and how hot 
it had been. Mechanically he drew his 
handkerchief from his sleeve and 
mopped his face, though it was quite 
cool on deck. He could hear again the 
swish of the water in the scuppers, 
and the sounds from the uneasy sleep- 
ers in the lower troop-deck, groans and 


snores, and one man who talked in his 
sleep—till the crash of a well-directed 
boot woke him. 

He got up and shook himself. “I 
don’t see what else I could have done,” 
he told himself. “I don’t see what 
any one could have done. I still think 
he was asleep, but I am not certain, it 
was very dark in that hole, and any- 
way—it’s over and done with, and I 
shall never know the rights of it!” 


During the following year, while the 
147th patrolled Zululand from end to 
end, Macmillan felt his decision justi- 
fied many times over. It was weary 
work, service that tested men’s endur- 
ance to the utmost limit. The troops 
were often in a state of extreme ex- 
haustion, and always on the verge of 
starvation. They learnt what it meant 
to be never sufficiently fed, and never 
to get a whole night’s rest. To many 
at that time, a good meal and nine 
hour’s sleep, represented the highest 
ideal of happiness. Twice Macmillan 
himself fell asleep on duty: once he 
was actually marching, and sudden 
contact with the man in front awoke 
him. The second time, he was kneel- 
ing behind his company, waiting in the 
cold grey dawn of morning, for a Zulu 
attack. After that he learnt the trick 
of resting his chin on the handle of his 
sword; and on each occasion he thought 
of the sleeping sentry, with a complete 
and sympathetic understanding. 


CHAPTER II. 

Twenty-five years later Macmillan, 
now a Colonel, strolled along the quay 
at Hong Kong, on his way to the fer- 
ryboat Morning Star, which should take 
him to Kowloon. He was due there at 
two o’clock, to watch a rifle match be- 
tween the sergeants of his regiments 
and the Hong Kong Volunteers, for the 
Governor’s Cup; but he had allowed 
himself ample time, for he always 
found much to interest him in Hong 
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Kong harbor, which is, as everyone 
knows, one of the finest in the world, 
and on this bright December morning 
it was full of battleships. The Japan- 
ese Fleet had come in overnight, and 
every nation seemed to be represented, 
but to Macmillan, the life on the sam- 
pans and junks, was equally fascinat- 
ing,—and he loitered, now watching a 
family party at its midday meal, all 
neatly served up in little china bowls, 
now an interested observer of the bus- 
tle of preparation on board a junk 
bound for Zanzibar—while he mar- 
velled at the mixture of courage and 
supersition, which will navigate a boat 
of such small tonnage through such dan- 
gerous seas, all the time relying for 
safety on the custom which makes 
every Chinaman paint two very real- 
istic eyes on his bows. As he will tell 
you, “Junk no having eyes, no can see; 
no can see, NO CaN SaVVY; NO can savvy, 
no can go.” 

As Macmillan loitered, the striking of 
a clock caught his ear, and he realized 
he must run if he meant to catch his 
boat, there was barely time, and he just 
reached the landing-stage as two im- 
perturbable Chinamen pulled up the 
gangway. It was a case for jumping, 
and a moment later he landed on the 
deck, just saved from an undignified 
sprawl, by the friendly hand of a sea- 
faring looking man, who had watched 
bis rush with keen interest. “Near thing 
that, sir,” he said cheerfully, and as 
Macmillan laughed and thanked him, 
something in the man’s voice or appear- 
ance struck him as familiar. It worried 
him as he passed forward, and sat 
down, where he could continue to 
watch the shipping. The stranger 
strolling backwards and forwards 
seemed to be watching him too, at least 
whenever Macmillan looked in his di- 
rection, he caught his eye, and idly he 
wondered what his occupation had 


been? There was something about the 
set of his shoulders that marked him 
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for a soldier, and yet he rolled like a 
sailor. 

He was dressed quite respectably, in 
ill-fitting blue serge, evidently ready- 
made clothes, and he did not look in the 
least in want, or “down on his luck,” as 


Macmillan put it to himself. Had he 
done so, he would have connected that 
fact with his apparent wish to speak, 
and would have felt sure he was a sol- 
dier, stranded somehow in the far East, 
who would presently approach him with 
the usual formula: “Beg pardon, sir, 
don’t you remember me, sir? I was 
in A Company,” and so forth. 

By Jove! he was going to speak, as 
the man came forward, his mind evi- 
dently made up, and his face certainly 
was familiar. Where had they met 
before? 

“Beg pardon, sir! Mr. Macmillan?’ 
said the stranger interrogatively, and 
as Macmillan assented, a slow smile 
spread over his face. 

“You don’t remember me, sir, I see, 
but I felt pretty sure of you. A chap 
don’t forget an Orficer ’oo did ’im the 
good turn you once did me! Me name’s 
’Ope, sir—of F Company—and I’ve al- 
ways wanted to see you agen, just to 
thank you!” 


“Hope,” broke in Macmillan. “Of 


course! Well, I am very pleased to 
meet you. Yes, yes, of course I re- 
member. Sit down,” and he moyed to 


one side, making room on the bench. 

“Ah, sir,” said the man, “I thought 
you couldn’t ’ave forgotten the ole 
City of Lunnon, and you were right, you 
know; I was asleep that night, and I’ve 
always felt that grateful to you, sir, 
and ’oped some day to have a chance of 
thanking you. What a bit o’ luck to 
meet you ’ere. I’ve often wondered, 
sir, if you rightly knew or not?’ 

“No, I was not quite sure,” said Mac- 
millan, smiling; “it used to worry me 
at times, but I haven’t thought of it 
for years, and anyhow I am glad now,” 
and -he paused, while the memories of 
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both men took them back to that night 
long ago, when they had faced each 
other, in the dim light of a swinging 
lamp, far below water-line, down in 
the heart of the City of London! 

Hope broke the silence. 

“I’ve been in a sight o’ tight places 
since, sir,—but never one where I felt 
more frightened than then!” 

“But what are you doing here?” 
asked Macmillan. “What have you 
done with yourself all these years?” 

“Well, sir—I’m afraid I’ve been a 
bit of a rolling stone so to speak,” said 
Hope. “I’m on me way ’ome now to 
see me mother. I’m a Master Gunner 
in the Chinese Navy now.” 

“What?” ejaculated Macmillan. 
“What an extraordinary thing for you 
to be! Do you like the life? How on 
earth did you get such a job?” 

Hope grinned. 

“Oh yes—I like it, it’s a good job, 
and I like the pigtails. They’re good 
chaps—and workers! and the 
pay in the Chinese Navy ain’t ’arf bad. 

No—no sir, I’ve no complaints 
against them. They’ve treated me 
proper, and I’m fair sorry to go. Like 
enough I’Jl be back agen before long. 
I’ve been with them a matter o’ five 
years—and I can tell you, sir, a man 
as has knocked about as I ’ave—e 
knows when ’e’s well orf.” 

“What did you do first when you 
left the old regiment?” asked Macmil- 
lan. 

“You'll remember, sir—I took my dis- 
charge after seven years,” said Hope, 
“and I went ’ome, 0’ course. My ’ome’s 
down Essex way, and I stayed there 
for a bit, as long as my money lasted, 
and then I looked round for a job—but 
you know, sir, it’s none too easy for 
the old soldier! There I was, with me 
war medal, and a ‘very good’ parch- 
ment certificate I ’ad, and now and 
then I got some rough work; but more 
often I was ’anging round waiting for 
some’at to turn up. I stood it for a 


bit ’cos my mother wanted me, and 
then I went to sea. I shipped as 
cook, on a tramp going to Valparaiso. 
You’ll remember I was cook to F for 
two months, and I went on from one 
thing to another, sometimes I was 
stoker, sometimes seaman. Oh, I ’ad 
a very rough life of it; but anyway I 
saw the world, and earned my keep! 
Then when I was ’ome for a spell, the 
war in South Africa broke out. I was 
flush o’ money then—and I couldn’t 
quite make up me mind. ... I 
wanted to go—and then I told meself I 
was out of the army now—and I'd be a 
fool going poking me ’ead in, where 
perhaps I wasn’t wanted. You see, sir, 
I wasn’t like a young chap! I’d been 
on service, and I remembered the long 
marches, and the cold and the ’eat, that 
was worse than the cold,—and, Lord! 
how ’ungry we orften were, and though 
I’ve been near to being knocked out 
many 2 time, and wasn’t taking much 
account of being killed, I did think of 
the ’orrible wounds. Oh, I knew well 
enough what I was letting meself in 
for! and yet you know, sir, when I 
thought of other chaps out there doin’ 
the fighting, and a great ’ulking fellow 
like me sitting at ’ome. Well, I just 
couldn’t stand it! I knew I’d got to 
ta & 
“There was a nice young fellow in 
our village, who was kind of a pal o’ 
mine, I used to talk to im a lot, Brown 
‘is name was, ‘Bert’ I called ’im later 
—and talking of ‘im, sir, it was what 
’appened to ‘im made me think of you. 
I wished you’d been there, sir, when 
he came to grief, then the poor chap 
would have been given ‘is chance. I'd 
like to tell you about ‘im?” and as 
Macmillan nodded assent, he con- 
tinued— 

“*Is father was a retired tradesman, 
and my father being only a ploughman, 
o’ course Bert wasn’t supposed to ’ave 
any truck with the likes o’ me—he 
was much younger, too, just a boy, like 


oo 
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’ad gone on! or ‘Funk,’ or ‘Foul play’ 
—or boo-ing at the referee. ... 


you and me was, sir, when we went 
to Zululand. Well, never mind ’ow it 
’appened,—we were friends. We used 
to play cricket together, and as Bert’s 
father was keeping him ’anging about, 
until he found ’im a sufficiently gen- 
teel job— ’e had lots of spare time, 
and many’s the yarn, I spun him 0’ 
foreign parts. I’m sorry now, but I’m 
afeard I did encourage ’im to break 
away from ’ome. It seemed such 
waste for ’im to spend his life, meas- 
uring off yards o’ ribbon, or such like. 
All ’is brothers were in shops. Then 
the war began, and he were wild to 
volunteer, like any other young fella 
worth a damn, especially after the bad 
days our men ’ad in December... . 
Well, there was the devil and all, to 
pay in his ’ome. Now you and me, 
sir, we know it ain’t war, nor the 
’orrors o’ war, as makes men cruel and 
bad; but, Lord! you wouldn’t believe 
me, sir, if I could tell you arf, or a 
quarter, of what his old father said! 
The least ’e said was, that Bert would 
be disgraced for life, and ruined, and 
’e need never show ’is face again— 
and then his mother got at ’im, and 
his sisters. I don’t blame them so 
much,” said Hope reflectively, ‘after 
all they was only wimimen—but the old 
fella! well, I suppose ’e had been a 
man once,” and he shook his 
head. “I remember one day in par- 
ticular, Bert and me—we went to a 
football match. It was a good match, 
too, and there were a ’ealthy crowd 
of chaps there, and mostly young 
chaps, too. We'd been talking things 
over as usual, wondering what Bert 
should do, I’d pretty well made up my 
own mind by that time, and that match 
settled ‘im. I tell you, sir, it made 
me fair sick to watch them chaps— 
’undreds of ’em, and soldiers wanted 
bad—and to ’ear them shout, ‘Coward! 
coward!’ when some fella on the side 
they ’appened to have backed for a 
tanner, would have been killed if he 


“Pretty set of skunks—that’s wot I 
call ’em. They should ’ave been settin’ 
at ’ome minding the baby—about all 
they was good for. I’d a liked to pitch- 
fork the lot into South Africa. Them 
Boers would have killed ’arf, but the 
rest of them, would have been twice 
the men they were, so the country 
would gain both ways. I told Bert, 
on the way back, that I couldn’t stand 
no more of that sort of thing, and I'd 
be off next day straight away!” 

“And did you go and volunteer next 
morning?” asked Macmillan. 

“Oh no, sir,” said Hope with a smile, 
“I’d had enough of foot-slogging in Zu- 
luland. I thought this time I’d ride. 
So I worked my way out as a stoker, 
and I ’listed in the South African Light 
’Orse. .I ’ad a very strong idee things 
were a bit more comfortable in them 
irregulars—and they were a fine set o’ 
fellows, and knowledgeable too, and, o’ 
course, every sailor thinks he can ride 
——and I soon learnt.” 

“And what became of your friend?” 

“Yes, I’m comin’ to ’im,” said Hope 
slowly. “We were sent up country, 
and the very first person I saw, was 
young Bert, and lookin’ so fit and as 
pleased as possible that boy was! 
‘Well, I’m blowed,’ sez I, ‘’ow did you 
get ‘ere?’ ‘Never mind how,’ sez he, 
and when I thought of the row there 
must ’ave been before he got orf—I 
thought better not ask any more. ... 
‘I belong to the Volunteer Company 
of the Rutlandshires,’ sez ’e, and then 
we sat down and ’ad a long pow-wow, 
and I never met a chap so pleased with 
‘imself . . . he was a fair treat to 
see. You know what a rough time our 
column ’ad, and, though everything 
was much better run than in the old 
Zulu war (member, sir, ’ow we used 
to go for the weevil-y biscuits ’cos we 
could get our teeth into them?) still 
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there’s no denying we went a bit short 
at times, and were precious ’ard worked, 
too, and very short of sleep. I didn’t 
often come across young Bert—but 
whenever I met any chaps from ‘is 
regiment, I used to ask ‘ow he was 
getting on—and they always said what 
a capital young chap-’e was, and that 
willin’. He was a reel fav-rite. Some- 
times they’d say ’e looked a bit tuck- 
ered up, but Bert was no sbirker, ’e 
wouldn’t go sick so long as ’e could 
stand up. It would ’ave been better 
tho’ if ’e ’ad—poor lad. 

“It was after Diamond Hill—you 
know ’ow ’ard we was pressed then, 
sir... . Well, one day I came across 
a chap from ‘is company—and as usual 
I sez, ‘’Ow’s Bert? ‘’Aven’t you 
*eard?’ sez he, mournful like. 

“‘*No, I ’aven’t,’ sez I; ‘not killed?’ 
‘No—not killed,’ sez the fella—one o’ 
them chaps ’0o won’t speak out—I ’ates 
them. 

“*°E was found asleep on sentry 
t’other night, and ’e’s being sent ome 
a prisoner, two years’ imprisonment,’ 
sez he. 

“T tell you, sir, I could ’ave sat down 
and cried. I was that fond of the 
boy, and it was a crool, ’ard case. Jest 
think! ’e’d go ‘ome, and do ’is two 
years, and any one of them damned 
loafers, who wouldn’t risk their pre- 
cious ’ides, could jeer at ’im, ’cos he’d 
been in prison! Bert! ’oo’d been in a 
dozen actions, and was a reel fine fella! 
and, o’ course, the boy ’ad been just 
tired out. 

“I can tell you, sir—I thought o’ you, 
and wished you’d been the orficer going 
round. ’E might ’a kicked a stone, or 
somethin’ . . 

“Wasn’t it rough luck, sir?” 

“Yes, it seems so—terribly,” said 
Macmillan thoughtfully; “but what 
would you have? A sentry sleeping at 
his post endangers so many lives. You 
are bound to consider the good of the 
greatest number—I quite agree with 
2776 
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you, though—it was very hard. I saw 
several similar cases myself. Of course 
the authorities, in a case like that of 
your friend, should be ready to hold 
out a helping hand, when the sentence 
is over.” 

“Bert’s sentence was never over,” said 
Hope gloomily. “I knew it would kill 
‘im—and it did. The Column moved 
on that night, and ’e was sent to Cape 
Town, a pris’ner, then ‘ome, a pris’ner, 
and ’e died before ’e’d done six months. 
It broke ’is ’art. I never saw ‘im again, 
but the chaps in his company, said 
they knew ’e’d never get over it—l 
can't bear to think of it even now, 
sir, and it seemed some’ow so unjust. 


“I was glad when I got my dis- 
charge, and took to the sea again, but 
you see ’ow it was? Thinking a lot 
about Bert, made me often think of 
you, and I am real glad to have met 
you again,—and ’ere we are at Kow- 
loon, sir, so I'll say good-bye.” 

Macmillan’s hand travelled towards 
his pocket. 

“No, no, sir,” said Hope quickly, 
“I’ve plenty of money, thank you all 
the same, sir.” 

“Well—good-bye,” said Macmillan, 
holding out his hand, “very glad we've 
met, and to hear you are doing so well. 
Mind you look me up, if you come 
back to these parts.” 

They passed along the landing-stage 
together, and separated with a nod 
from Macmillan, and a salute from 
Hope. And as Macmillan’s rickshaw ~ 
boy whirled him away, he caught a 
last sight of Hope, surrounded by Chi- 
nese sailors, with whom he was ap- 
parently on terms of perfect amity. 
Here was a veritable scallywag, prod- 
igal of all that was his. Life, money, 
time! One who would, without hesita- 
tion, throw up an excellent billet to 
run home to see his mother, and who, 
well able to count the cost, and caring 
not at all for glory, or possible ad- 
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vancement, yet could not but respond 
when his country needed him! Warm- 
hearted, impulsive, a capital fellow; 
but “only a scallywag.” England could 
do with a few more like him, thought 
Macmillan, and, as he went, he pon- 
dered over the dealings of Providence, 
wondering how Hope’s character would 
have shaped, had he been condemned to 
“the cat” in those far-away days of 
Blackwood’s Magazine. 


their youth! For after all, it is often 
a mere accident in the beginning, that 
decides the whole course of a life. 
Hope might have left the army an 
embittered man, whose ears would have 
been closed to his country’s call—and 
then he would not have influenced Bert. 

2 Ah, poor Bert?—Macmillan 
shook his head and gave up the prob- 
lem. 

A. M. Scott-Moncrieff. 





THE FRUITS OF ITALIAN AGGRESSION. 


The progress of the Italian adventure 
in Tripoli resembles an execution 
rather than a war. From the assump- 
tion of the black cap to the erection of 
the gallows, the whole dismal procedure 
has followed its appointed time-table 
and prescribed routine with a punctu- 
ality and an inevitability which forbids 
us to regard it as a struggle. Italy 
has pronounced sentence, and Turkey 
has been the victim of a superior force, 
which lacked nothing of judicial au- 
thority save justice itself. The nice 
adjustment of the prescribed delays, 
and the uneventful pauses which inter- 
vened between the successive stages of 
ultimatum, blockade, and bombard- 
ment, have only heightened the effect 
of the parody. One could not call it 
a lynching—it has been a hanging in 
due form. If we cannot think of Italy 
as a nation which has risked life and 
honor in war, even less can we feel that 
the Turks enjoy a gallant people’s com- 
pensations amid the miseries and losses 
of a forlorn hope. There is, indeed, a 
formal .state of war, but Turkey 4s- 
sumes of necessity that familiar atti- 
tude of passivity under which she 
used to be constrained to endure a 
naval demonstration or the occupation 
of a customs house. Her shells at 
Tripoli fell harmless in the sea; her 
fleet retires to the shelter of the Dar- 


danelles; her cockle-shell despatch 
boats on the Adriatic coast submit to 
capture, or run themselves aground. A 
spectacle so repellent and so unsoldierly 
as this can but increase the disgust 
with which Italy’s action is almost uni- 
versally regarded in Europe. Where 
the disparity of force between the ag- 
gressor and the victim is so overwhelm- 
ing as in this instance it is, the nor- 
mal checks which restrain a modern na- 
tion from wanton warfare are absent. 
The risks and the accidents of war are 
commonly so great, even when a strong 
Power attacks a weak people, that 
some adequate cause is usually required 
to bring about a breach of peace. To 
excuse the certainty of a slaughter of 
her own sons which will be reckoned 
at least in hundreds, there must be 
fierce passions, substantial wrongs, or 
great stakes. But a war undertaken 
without passion or provocation, because 
it seemed to be free from risk and to 
promise profit, is the gravest of all of- 
fences against the comity of nations. 
It is the act of a brigand who enjoys 
the security of a judge. 

It would be unprofitable to analyze 
in detail the sorry document in which 
Italy has thought fit to expose the 
weakness of her case. As one passed 
from the story of the Italian girl who 
had been converted to Islam in Syria, 
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to the tale of the native smugglers un- 
der the Italian flag who had been ar- 
rested in Arabia, and reached the cli- 
max of the wrong done to Italy in the 
despatch of a Turkish transport to a 
Turkish province, one only reflected 
that honesty, even in this minor matter, 
would have been the wiser policy. 
Italy has resolved to take Tripoli be- 
cause she thought that the condition of 
Europe made a favorable moment for 
the realization of an ambition which 
she has cherished since first she be- 
came a nation and avowed with hardly 
a disguise for twenty years. If Tripoli 
has not been under Turkish rule a soil 
for her economic expansion and emigra- 
tion as friendly as she could have 
wished, the reason is only that she had 
been at such little pains to conceal 
from the Turks that her banks and her 
emigrants were the pioneers and fore- 
runners of a political conquest. Her 
procedure differs vitally in form from 
that which we and the French have fol- 
lowed in other regions of North Africa, 
but its motive and its outcome are sub- 
stantially the same. A stage of pa- 
cific penetration preceded the occupa- 
tion of Egypt and Morocco. The en- 
try of French and British capital was 
sufficiently gradual and sufficiently hes- 
itating to provoke resistance. We 
could point to the massacre at Alexan- 
dria as the French could use the mur- 
ders at Casablanca as a pretext for en- 
try. The authority of the Khedive in 
Egypt and the Sultan in Morocco had 
become shadowy and _ ineffective, 
whereas the prestige of the Turks stood 
unchallenged in Tripoli. There was re- 
bellion in Egypt and civil war in Mo- 
rocco to excuse intervention. In Tri- 


poli, under a Government which was 
certainly defective and unprogressive, 
outward order was seldom troubled. 
These are differences which make the 
Italian aggression incomparably more 
brutal and more wanton than any pre- 
vious conquest in North Africa. France 
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went originally to Algiers to destroy 
a nest of pirates. Italy has assailed a 
Power which ranks among civilized 
nations, and is struggling with doubt- 
ful omens towards ordered liberty. 
But the fact remains that the driving 
force in this violent expansion is the 
same which carried our troops to Cairo 
and the French army to Fez. The last 
and the worst of these adventures is 
possible only because of the precedents 
which went before it. 

The problem which Italy has made 
for a Europe that has lost all sense of 
cohesion, is too urgent to permit of 
much indulgence in academic reflection. 
It presents itself as a grievous di- 
lemma. If, on the one hand, Turkey 
should decline compromise and trust 
to the Arabs and her feeble garrison to 
make the Italian occupation of the in- 
terior dangerous and difficult, the war 
will be protracted, Italy will be 
tempted to strike some blow nearer the 
heart of the Empire, and no pressure 
will avail to restrain the Balkan 
States from taking advantage of Turk- 
ish weakness. If, on the other hand, 
Turkey, with such dignity of resigna- 
tion as she can command, accepts the 
inevitable and surrenders Tripoli at a 
price, we must reckon on interna] un- 
rest, which will be scarcely less dan- 
gerous than war. The Balkan Powers 
and the non-Turkish races have wit- 
nessed the present impotence of a con- 
cert, which in the past had always been 
weak for reform but strong to maintain 
the status quo. The effects of such a 
shock to public confidence may be felt 
long after the original disturbance has 
subsided. A State unprepared to seize 
the occasion now may argue that a 
Europe so weak to-day will hardly be 
stronger next Spring. The Turks will 
be surprisingly wise and more Chris- 
tian than the whole of Christendom if 
they avoid the temptation to make their 
yoke heavier and their backs stiffer in 
dealing with races and States which 
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lack a navy. The impulse to take 
some action which may restore their 
prestige, and the desire to prove that 
their army at least is not to be de- 
spised, may deflect their policy, already 
sufficiently chauvinistic, for years to 
come. Italy may indeed contrive to 
limit her concern to Tripoli, but for the 
rest of Europe, and above all, for the 
Balkan peoples, her egoism may have 
started a perpetuwm mobile of mischiefs. 

The practical inference is imperative 
and clear. Either Germany or Great 
Britain might have used influence 
enough with Italy to stop her adventure 
before it had begun, if either of them 
could have reckoned on the goodwill of 
the other. It depends on their ability 
to co-operate now whether the war 
shall be checked at the first Italian suc- 
cesses. In concert, their will is irre- 
sistible alike in Constantinople and in 
Rome. Save by their disunion and 
suspicion, it is inconceivable that the 
war should be prolonged. It is by 
such informal mediation, or, better still, 
by proposing a suspension of hostilities 
and the summoning of a Buropean Con- 
ference, that peace can most hopefully 
be restored. Mr. Stead claims, we 
think, too much for The Hague, when 
he proposes a resort to arbitration. 
No Power has yet bound itself to arbi- 
trate on a question involving its own 
territory and vital interests. Nor do 
we understand what issue of fact The 
Hague could try. Is it to decide 
whether Turkish rule in Tripoli is un- 
progressive, whether in that event Italy 
is entitled to seize the country, and to 
award a province as it might assess a 

The Nation. 


monetary claim? In such broad issues 
the Concert of the Powers and not a 
legal tribunal is the proper arbiter. It 
lies in effect with Germany and Britain 
to decide whether the Concert can be 
called into being. Repugnant though 
the admission is, we question. whether 
any solution is now feasible save the 
practical cession of Tripoli, and it may, 
be questioned whether either Turkey or 
Europe has anything to gain from dis- 
guises which would retain a nominal 
sovereignty for the Sultan. The 
practical points are to secure for Tur- 
key an indemnity which will also be a 
substantial fine for a wanton breach of 
the peace, and guarantees against a 
repetition of such outrages in future. 
The only guarantee which can secure 
Turkey against similar aggressions is 
such a restoration of confidence be- 
tween ourselves and the Germans as 
will give once more a Concert to Eu- 
rope. We cannot question the sincer- 
ity of the German desire to save what 
is possible for Turkey in her present 
humiliation. Nor can we suppose that 
the vindictive and ungenerous tone of 
the “Times” reflects the mood of our 
Foreign Office. One may feel dissatis- 
faction with the record of the Young 
Turks, without desiring to see the Hast- 
ern Question re-opened under condi- 
tions of grave peril and general exas- 
peration. An ill-chance has brought 
Britain and Germany together with a 
common interest. A wise statesmanship 
would embrace the opportunity, and 
use it to confirm a habit of common 
action and an attitude of mutual trust. 





A SECRET 


There is only one class in the com- 
munity which has not been represented 
in fiction or in poetry, and that is the 
servant class. Domestic service is ro- 
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manceless. True, we can point to a 
few nurses who have adorned a tale— 
a few men of the old Caleb Balderstone 
type who live in literature—but for the 
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most part the great writers of the world 
have let servants aione, or have used 
them as a convenient peg for the neces- 
sary comic relief. Modern writers lay 
their scenes almost everywhere, but not 
in the kitchen. We can hardly con- 
ceive a writer who could set a cook or 
a kitchen-maid, a butler or a footman, 
in a tragic light. With their brothers 
and sisters in the cottage and the work- 
shop it is all different. The elements 
of romance are all around them, but 
they cannot take them into the serv- 
ants’ hall. 

Almost all women of the middle class 
believe that all women below the last 
circle of that class should be initiated 
into life through the door of domestic 
service. Primary education for girls, 
they consider, ought to be entirely di- 
rected to the making of capable serv- 
ants, and a mother who has turned out 
a daughter at sixteen able to “take a 
place” has fulfilled the whole duty of 
motherhood. If any woman belonging 
to the great class which employs serv- 
ants, be she a duchess or “a working 
mistress,” has a favor to any little girl 
in the parish, her one thought is to get 
that little girl into good service, and if 
the child’s mother stands in the way of 
the scheme, the would-be benefactress 
will consider her a fool or worse. 

On the other hand, how few people 
above the servant class—however little 
above—can endure to think that any 
one of their children could ever be in 
service. They desire that their daugh- 
ters should work—they know that a 
proportion of them must work, at any 
rate for the first few years of their 
youth—but the thought that those 
daughters might ever be servants is 
terrible to them. From time te time 
attempts are made to give employment 
to gently born girls by fitting them for 
domestic service. Now and then a 


capable young woman who would have 
succeeded in any undertaking succeeds 
in this, but part of her success lies in 
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" the acknowledged fact that she is “not 


in the least like a servant.” Roughly 
speaking, “service” remains a close so- 
ciety—never entered from above. This 
almost universal consensus of opinion 
that it is good for a girl of a certain 
class to be a servant taken in con- 
nection with the intense distaste for the 
profession which is felt above that class 
is not very easy to understand. Of 
course selfish feelings influence the em- 
ployer to a certain extent. Anything 
like a real shortage of servants would 
disorganize society from a woman’s 
point of view altogether. It would 
fall to women to reorganize it, and the 
great majority of women shrink in- 
stinctively from change. Moreover 
thousands of them in this particular 
process of change would be worked to 
death. To keep the ranks of service 
full is plainly to their interest. On 
the other hand the selfish motive is 
never the whole motive where sufficient 
numbers of people are concerned. The 
average woman is benevolent towards 
the young, and would not advocate for 
her humbler young sisters a life she 
believed unhappy. There can, indeed, 
be no doubt that the average servant 
steps up when she enters her first 
place. She sees a way of life which is 
above, so far as refinement is concerned, 
the life to which she has been accus- 
tomed. She is better housed, better 
fed, better cared for in almost every 
way, than she was before she left her 
parents’ roof. Also the whole middle 
and upper classes, who surely com- 
prise the most sensible women in the 
world, will assure her with one voice 
that her new duties are in no possible 
sense derogatory, and that she will be 
thankful during her whole life for the 
training she is about to receive. 

Do all these good women mean what 
they say? We think they do; but it is 
odd that not even those whose daugh- 
ters stand nearest in point of education 
and upbringing to the servant class can 
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brock the thought of service, while a 
little higher up “the offer of the 
House” would seem almost less of an 
insult than the offer of “a good piace” 
to a penniless orphan. We believe that 
the explanation of the solicitude shown 
by the well-off women to get girls into 
service comes of the solicitude we all 
feel to see the necessitous clothed and 
fed and comfortable. As to the dread 
of service felt by those whose relations 
have not come of the servant class, we 
believe it to be chiefly the dread of the 
unknown. It is only outwardly that 
we really know servants. Why do they 
find no place in the literature of the 
hour? It must be because we do not 
know their society sufficiently well to 
depict it. We cannot make them real, 
so to speak, and the reading public 
could not tell whether the picture was 
true or no. In the presence of their 
employers they act a part; and what 
they are like off the stage we do not 
know. Like all actors, however, they 
are deeply affected by their profession, 
and like all professions domestic serv- 
ice cultivates certain virtues to the ex- 
clusion of others. Paramount among 
the virtues of servants is loyalty; but 
here, again, we find an element of se- 
crecy. Where loyalty to their fellows 
ends and loyalty to their employers be- 
gins the most experienced head of a 
household will admit she does not 
know. Sometimes loyalty seems an 
inadequate word for the quality we are 
trying to describe. What we mean 
might be better called a measure of vol- 
untary identification. The use of the 
plural pronouns “we” and “us” seems 
to come natural to them from the mo- 
ment they enter domestic service. Who 
ever heard of a servant who felt envy; 
or who grudged his master and mis- 
tress their possessions, their money, or 
their luck? All good servants bask in 
the reflection of every good which hap- 
pens to “the family.” On the other 
hand this loyalty breaks down in un- 


expected places and is terminable at 
will. The interests of the dearest fam- 
ily go for nothing when they clash with 
the esprit de corps of the profession, and 
ambition seems to blot out in a moment 
the attachment of years. The exact na- 
ture of this ambition, too, is not to be 
gauged from the outside. It is not 
wholly financial nor wholly social—it 
concerns amenities which are never de- 
fined outside the guild, so to speak, but 
which everyone within appears to un- 
derstand. What is “a good family”? 
No employer knows. It may mean a 
large income, or an established posi- 
tion, or a household offering matrimo- 
nial prospects to its dependents. We 
are inclined to think it means all these 
things in one. At any rate it means 
somewhere where servants from less 
good families go to “better themselves.” 
Sincerity is a quality which usually ac- 
companies loyalty, but the soil of serv- 
ice hardly favors the growth of com- 
mon sincerity, though a modified va- 
riety takes good root in it, as is well 
proved by the frank faces of a thou- 
sand comely maids. Nevertheless the 
modifications have not been analyzed 
and are not generally understood. 
Again, no one can quite account for the 
effective manner in which servants act 
together. Actuated, as it seems, by 
some electric sympathy, they adopt 
without initiation a code and a man- 
ner. Without a union they have raised 
wages, without a journal (so far as the 
present writer knows), without a meet- 
ing-place, without any organization 
whatever, they have brougkt about 
amelioration after amelioration in their 
condition. They have, of course, one 
great advantage over every other sec- 
tion of hand-workers: they really know 
their employers, and are in a position 
to judge exactly how much those em- 
ployers will or can do for them, and 
where they will or must draw a line 
and proclaim a lock-out. The servants 
in any such family know more than the 
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family friends about its members’ ex- 
penditure, and probably more than any 
but their most intimate relations about 
their attitude towards money. Servants’ 
wages are still rising visibly, and their 
circumstances are becoming more and 
more comfortable. Naturally the 
well-wishers of the poor desire to see 
them in service. At the same time, as 
with the rapid heightening of the 
standard of luxury servants become a 
more important and more skilled class, 


so they become a class more 
apart, cut off, as it were, from 
the ordinary life of the world. They 


The Spectator. 
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have no domestic life of their own, and 
have no right of entry into that of 
their employers. Their friendships 
must be founded for the most part in 
convenience, and must be made to be 
broken. It is not wonderful that as 
the world becomes increasingly self- 
conscious the desire to enter service 
should not increase in proportion to its 
apparent attractions, and that house- 
keepers should regard with alarm a 
growing dislike on the part of young 
women to plunge into a strange world 
whose tacit laws and conventions are 
only learned from within. 





A STATION IN LIFE. 


It is considered unfashionable now— 
nay, even irreligious—to refer to class 
distinctions. Modern social] doctrine, 
like Canute sitting before the unchang- 
ing sea, has said to human nature, “Be 
different; let all men be alike in ca- 
pacity, in strength, in taste, and in 
wisdom.” Human nature refuses to 
obey; the distinctions remain; and there 
are to-day in England, as there have 
been since the dawn of the commercial 
age, three main classes: the upper, the 
middle, and the lower. Some slight 
change has indeed been wrought; the 
old close yew hedges that formerly di- 
vided one class from another in Eng-- 
land have not survived; here they have 
perished from old age, there they have 
been broken and trampled down, and 
both here and there been replaced by 
open wire fences, through which the 
classes can observe each other, become 
familiar with each other’s lives and 
habits, and to some extent hold commu- 
nication with each other. The result 
has been a slight change in the compo- 
sition of each group. There have been 
interchange and trespass, and, as a con- 
sequence of this, a certain amount of 
jealousy has been set up—each class 


envying, or affecting to envy, some- 
thing that the other has got. And 
somehow a bitterness has crept in be- 
tween them; for the only result of the 
attempt to abolish the distinctions has 
been to increase the differences. 

It is usual to throw the blame of 
jealousy on the lower classes; to ac- 
cuse them in a wholesale manner of 
wishing to rab the pocket of the rich 
man. This idea, be it noted, never 
came from the lower classes, it was put 
into their heads by mischief-makers of 
the middle class. Is it really true of 
the lower classes, this desire to be pi- 
rates on the upper? I do not believe 
it. But is it not at least possible that 
the upper classes have betrayed some- 
thing very like jealousy of the lower 
classes? Have some of our readers not 
heard, recently, on the lips of people 
who should have known better, bitter 
references to “those fellows”; “‘vil- 
lains”; “a good thing to hang a few of 
them”; “why can’t they be put in 
prison?’; “should be shot down like 
dogs”; and this in reference, not to 
hooligans and agitators, but to the 


usually steady and hard-working rail- 
way servant? I do not say that the 
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most sensible members of the upper 
class would use or even listen to such 
language; but it has certainly been 
heard on the lips of some of the more 
thoughtless members of the upper 
classes who fail to realize, not only how 
very silly, but how very dangerous and 
disloyal to the established order of 
things such talk is. It is just as 
much an outrage on what one may call 
the social constitution as the talk of a 
mob orator who should suggest the ran- 
sacking of ducal palaces. It is ex- 
actly the same kind of thing, only 
worse, because the mob orator may 
know no better, while people of the up- 
per class ought to know a great deal 
better. Both utterances are an indi- 
cation of class jealousy; for there are 
people in the upper class who seriously 
believe that the working men are go- 
ing to get everything into their hands, 
and grind the unhappy rich under their 
heels. What is really happening is 
that they are both being played upon 
by the clever demagogue of the mid- 
dle class, who knows right well that by 
setting them at enmity with each other 
he will profit in the end; and while my 
lord and his hind are using high words 
over the fence some money-lender in 
the far background is growing richer 
every day. The ideal economic posi- 
tion of the middle class is, I imagine, a 
link between the upper and the lower; it 
is supposed to contain the weighty and 
stalwart virtues of the country; most 
writers, artists, and professional men 
come from some one of its many di- 
visions; but in the hands of the dema- 
gogue it may be used, not as a link, but 
as a wedge driven farther and farther 
in between those ancient friends, the 
property-holder and the laborer, until it 
has split them asunder utterly and ab- 
sorbed them both. 

Any talk such as the extreme sen- 
tences I have quoted is especially un- 
just with regard to railway men. They 
have always been on the best personal 
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terms with the upper classes ; theirs is 
a work which combines labor for the 
public with personal service of a com- 
paratively intimate kind; they are 
brought into daily and visible contact 
with the public; at heart they are our 
friends; both sides know it, and in the 
daily routine of life show it. The old 
feudal relationship of landlord and ten- 
ant—the former personnel of the upper 
and lower classes—is fast vanishing; 
and its place has been taken by the 
aristocracy and upper class—what the 
men themselves would call “swells”— 
on the one hand, and this great army 
of workers and public servants on the 
other. These two classes have always 
been friends and have always under- 
stood each other; they are much closer 
to one another than the middle class is 
to either of them; they are both fixed, 
and have nothing in which to be jeal- 
ous of one another. An ignorant cynic 
might say of the upper and lower 
classes that the one has nothing to 
wish for and the other nothing to hope 
for, and that they are thus distin- 
guished from the middle class, which 
hopes to rise upwards on the one hand 
and fears to sink downwards on the 
other. At any rate, this natural alliance 
between the upper and lower classes is 
a fact, and the dislike and mistrust of 
the lower class for the middle class, or 
for the mere capitalist, is also a fact. 
The reasons are largely historical, but 
not wholly; and it seems to me an ex- 
traordinarily foolish thing for the 
members of the upper class, at a mo- 
ment when their position is being 
threatened and attacked, to run the 
risk of alienating the sympathies of 
their natural allies in the working 
classes, and of bringing on themselves 
the odium that the mere capitalist has 
hitherto incurred. The infusion into 
the upper class of so large a number of 
rich tradesmen, and the increase of the 
commercial element in society gener- 
ally, is probably the main cause of this 
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silly and, I think, ignorant attitude 
towards working people on the part of 
the upper class. The natural sym- 
pathy between good land-holders and 
the peasantry is largely replaced by the 
natural antipathy between the com- 
mercial employer and the employed 
when commerce is run on Cobdenite 
principles, which destroy social respon- 
sibility between the two. In this case 
the employer is to the workman merely 
a source of wages, and the workman to 
the employer merely a source of labor; 
each to be squeezed to the benefit of 
the other. There is no reason why 
there should be antipathy between real 
working people and the upper classes; 
such antipathy is only fostered either 
through the fault of the upper classes 
themselves or by the crafty agitation 
of the demagogue. Certainly it is use- 
less for the aristocracy to look for any 
support from the bulk of the middle 
classes, who are much farther away 
from them in thought and feeling than 
are the lower classes; they have their 
own axes to grind, and they have an in- 
born jealousy of the class above them. 

Here, you may say, is a great deal 
of talk about classes; but it is still a 
propos of the railway strike; and the 
very railways themselves recognize and 
make provision for this great distinc- 
tion of mankind into classes one, two 
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and three. It is all (still to use rail- 
way terms) a matter of one’s station in 
life. It has been customary to mock 
at that old-fashioned English idea of 
doing one’s duty “in that station of life 
to which it hath pleased God” to call 
one. But the mockery, the outcome 
of a quite healthy and youthful flood of 
criticism that the latter part of the 
nineteenth century poured on our in- 
stitutions, was a little hasty. A sta- 
tion in life, far from being a thing to 
be despised and to be got out of as 
quickly as possible, has been the main- 
stay of England’s peace and prosperity 
at some of her best moments. Wher- 
ever you find a true station in life, you 
find happiness and well-being. The 
truly unhappy are those who have no 
station in life, no moorings at which 
they can lie at peace in calm weather 
and ride out the storms; who must drift 
about at the mercy of currents, run for 
shelter when it begins to blow, or keep 
steaming against wind and tide if they 
are to hold their place in the world at 
all. They are the unhappy people; and 
unhappy people in any society are dan- 
gerous. It is the upper and the lower 
classes that are the great conservers 
of the station in life; the peace of both 
is founded upon it, and in the preser- 
vation of that peace they should find 
alliance and not discord. 
Filson Young. 
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“Dividing Waters,” by Miss I. A. R. 
Wylie, is the story of an English cler- 
gyman’s daughter, going to Germany 
as companion to a German lady of 
rank, marrying a German officer, and 
adjusting herself as best she may to 
the standards of her new home. The 
author has not, succeeded in making her 
characters live, but her description of 
differences in manners, habits and tem- 
perament will be found diverting. 


Bobbs-Merrill Co. 


If you would read a fresh and divert- 
ing little romance, you will find it in 
“The Wonder Lady” by Ella L. Moseley. 
And if you wish to make the acquaint- 
ance of an entertaining and winsome 
child, you will be thoroughly satisfied 
with Kerry, the brave and boyish 
cripple, in the same book. The ro- 
mance is so interwoven with the story 
of Kerry and his happy recovery that 
cause and effect become very difficult 
to distinguish. And shot through all 
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is a warm and delightful spirit of lov- 
ing kindness, and the practical expres- 
sion of an earnest desire to help others. 
All the emphasis is on the things in 
life which are greatest, but this does 
not hinder the genuine excitement with 
which you will follow the unfolding of 
events by means of which Dr. Marsh 
finds his Wonder Lady. Lothrop, Lee 
and Shepard Co. 


“Where the Shamrock Grows,” the 
latest of George H. Jessop’s novels of 
Irish life, is the story of the homecom- 
ing of an Irish boy, who has become a 
moderately successful journalist in 
America, and whose career is accounted 
fabulous by the simple, credulous folk 
of his native town. A delightful pic- 
ture of Irish country life is given,—the 
brave, high-spirited defiance of poverty, 
the disdain of wealth as an end in 
itself. But beyond the interest of the 
plot, is the charm of the dialect, the 
flashing pungent wit, the passages that 
one longs to quote. The bvok seems a 
sincere attempt to render the spirit of 
the class it portrays. The theme is one 
which has not been overworked, and 
which never fails to appeal. Pleas- 
antly suggestive of title and contents 
is the attractive binding which the 
Baker and Taylor Company have given 
the book. 


“The Dutch Twins” whom Lucy 
Fitch Perkins presents to small read- 
ers in an attractive little quarto volume 
(Houghton Mifflin Co.) look up at one 
from nearly a hundred illustrations 
from pen and ink drawings, which are 
scattered through the text; and it is 
hard to tell whether the story itself or 
the pictures are more charming. Both 
are the work of the same hand, for the 
author has the happy gift of being her 
own artist. The little Dutch children 
who figure in this clever but simple 
story will linger long in the memory of 
the small readers for whom the tale is 


told. “Kit” and “Kat,”—otherwise 
Christopher and Katrina,—are a very 
cunning little pair. The authvr hints 
in her preface that it will take them a 
long time to grow up to the full four 
and a half feet entitling them to the 
whole of their names; and her readers 
will hope that they may have other 
glimpses of them later in the process. 


It may be questioned whether collec- 
tions of short stories do not gain in in- 
terest if the stories are read as they 
presumably first appeared or were in- 
tended to appear—separately. Then 
each story makes its own impression, 
and the reader is not confused by pass- 
ing abruptly from one scene or group 
of characters to another. This prin- 
ciple certainly applies to the group of 
stories included in the volume called 
“The Sick-Abed Lady” by Eleanor Hal- 
lowell Abbott. The stories lose some- 
what in: their cumulative effect. Read 
separately, any one of them seems de- 
lightfully fresh, original, true in senti- 
ment and cleverly, managed. The 
women whom Miss Abbott thoroughly 
understands and likes to portray are 
whimsical, headstrong and essentially 
feminine. The stories are of uneven 
interest and technique, but all of them 
are unusual in their themes. The Cen- 
tury Co. 


No theory of life attains to complete 
mastery of human minds without find- 
ing at the very height of its power that 
the pendulum swings both ways, that 
revolt is aiways threatening theories 
as well as men. Revolt has reached 
Evolution, that theory which almost be- 
came a dogma in the creed of every 
thinking man two decades ago. Louder 
and louder grow the voices of dissent 
proclaiming that Darwin explained 
only the lower side of human existence 
and left the nobler untouched. Such 
a rebel is John Carleton Sherman with 
his little book “The Stunted Saplings.” 
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Taking the figure of a group of saplings 
he points out that the one which 
stretched but a bit the highest received 
a monopoly of “the level sunlight, the 
moving air, the driven rain,” and 
swiftly starts to preach the doctrine 
that every man can do his own stretch- 
ing and that, when he has done it, he 
finds outside of himself mystical spir- 
itual forces always ready to lift him 
higher up. The book is brief and 
clear. Sherman, French & Co. 


“The Marriage Portion,” by H. A. 
Mitchell Keays, deals with the life 
problems of a number of professors 
and their wives in a typical college 
town. The central character in the 
book is Adela Cleave, a young widow, 
who comes into the lives of various 
people forcefully, and in some cases 
disconcertingly. She is unfailingly in- 
teresting. There are sundry emotional 
entanglements, and the reader is thor- 
oughly surprised as the story proceeds. 
Incidents which had threatened to be- 
come compromising and a trifle vulgar 
are transformed into great motives for 
righteousness, and the tone of the book 
as a whole is decidedly good. A study 
of emotions and occasional passions, 
delicately analyzed, it nevertheless pos- 
sesses vigor and strength. The charac- 
terization is particularly good. One 
might seek far to find in literature the 
counterpart of Aunt Jane, although, 
perhaps unfortunately, we often met 
her kind in real life. At any rate the 
drawing is thoroughly humorous and 
delightful. Small, Maynard and Com- 


pany. 


Florence Finch Kelley has a vivid 
knowledge of her West, its men and 
women, its scenery and life, so that 
while she probably exaggerates any- 
thing which can possibly occur in even 
the wilder West to-day, she makes her 
teader believe everything she pictures 
In “Emerson’s Wife and 
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Other Western Stories” she takes up 
the robbers, horse-thief-catchers, sol- 
diers, and Indians of those rough 
lands and tosses them into a series of 
thrilling tales. There is no great care 
for character-drawing; but local color 
and movement riot on every page. 
Probably the average reader will like 
best the story of the young lieutenant 
who runs off with a pueblo Indian 
maid; but all are exciting, rollicking. 
The colored pictures are unusually well 
done. Stanley L. Wood has demon- 
strated in them that a man can put 
grace and speed into a horse’s legs and 
yet make them move in the way Nature 
does move them. A. C. McClurg & Co. 


“The Road,” a modern romance by 
Frank Saville, is a vigorous and stir- 
ring story. It describes the building 
of a railroad in the Balkan Peninsula 
by American enterprise, the cleverly 
woven web of intrigue which hinders 
its progress, and the fates of the men 
and women most closely concerned in 
it. The romance between Gervase 
Agnew, engineer in charge, and Katrine 
Gresham, daughter of his chief, is un- 
usually appealing, and is marked by a 
rare sincerity of emotion. The real 
breath of life seems to be in the char- 
acters, and the chronicle of adventure 
is wonderfully strong and exciting. A 
story of brave deeds and high passions, 
it is never cheaply melodramatic. The 
setting is more than ordinarily pictur- 
esque—the mountainous country, the 
meeting of alien races, the contrast be- 
tween American integrity and Oriental 
treachery make the background for a 
plot not easily forgotten. Little, 
Brown and Co. 


Arthur Henley, returning to his ho- 
tel with the news of his financial ruin 
on the day of his marriage, is injured in 
a motor accident and relieved of his 
last cash by an attendant policeman. 
When he is able to leave the hospital 
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the next day, he finds his wife gone. 
The collection of misfortunes is too 
much for him and he falls seriously ill. 
Six years later he comes to himself to 
find that he has been living a life of 
which he now has no memory. _  Be- 
wildered and unsure of his past or fu- 
ture, he comes under the influence of 
“The Watcher of the Skies,” Dr. 
O’Brien, a marvellous scientist of the 
type known to fiction. Henley now 
leads a strange life—half one man, half 
another, dominated by the powerful 
scientist, in a house watched by detec- 
tives, guarded by Mexicans, and next 
door to his wife. The story is entirely 
of events, and holds the reader’s inter- 
est by its daring use of all the acces- 
sories of melodrama and all the most 
startling aspects of hypnotism and 
double personality. It is a clean, read- 
able story, simply told. T. Y. Crowell 
& Co. 


Mr. Herman BE. Kittredge is the au- 
thor of “Ingersoll: A Biographical Ap- 
preciation,” which is published by the 
Dresden Publishing Company of New 
York. The sub-title of the book ac- 
curately describes it, for it is less a 
formal biography, although it extends 
to nearly six hundred octavo pages, 
than an enthusiastic “appreciation” of 
the eloquent agnostic whose lectures 
and writings created so great a stir 
twenty or thirty years ago. It is also 
an ardent defence of his opinions, ar- 
guing and re-arguing in support of 
them with a wearisome iteration. It 
is perhaps too soon accurately to weigh 
Colonel Ingersoll’s influence upon the 
thought of his day. Certainly the au- 
thor of the present book is not en- 
dowed with a judicial temper. But 
whoever wants an unquestioning and 
almost idolatrous championship of In- 
gersoll from every point of view will 
find it in this volume. Among the il- 
lustrations are half a dozen or more 
striking portraits. 


In “The Carpet from Baghdad” 
Harold McGrath narrates in his easy, 
popular style the adventures of a 
young American, of good family, rich 
and well-educated, but without social 
ties, who inherits a large importing 
business and travels, personally, in 
search of rare rugs. The story opens 
in Cairo, where he buys, from a 
stranger of dubious appearance, an 
undoubted prize—a prayer-rug from 
the palace of the Pasha of Bagdad. 
The vengeance of the Arab Sheikh from 
whose guardianship it has been stolen 
follows promptly, and receiver and 
thief are carried off together into the 
desert. Kidnapped at the same time 
is the heroine of the story, a charming 
young girl whose mother—an adven- 
turess of the most adroit type—proves 
to have been a factor at the very be- 
ginning of the plot, which, as it de- 
velops, includes startling episodes on 
the Continent and in New York, where 
the reader’s credulity feels the strain 
more than in the Orient. The Bobbs- 
Merrill Co. 


From Little, Brown & Co. come two 
spirited books for boys: “Jackson and 
His Henley Friends” by Frank E. 
Channon, the second volume in the 
“Henley Schoolboy’ Series’; and 
“Scouting for Light Horse Harry” by 
John Preston True, the fourth volume 
in the “Stuart Schuyler Series.” The 
stories are of quite different character, 
the first being a tale of English school 
life of to-day, the central figure of 
which is a young American lad, whom 
circumstances have placed in the fa- 
mous English school; while the second 
is a story of the Revolution, describing 
the adventures and misadventures of 
a young American captain of cavalry 
from the battle of Bunker Hiil to Hob- 
kirk’s Hill. Both stories are full of 
action, and both move at a pace which 
will make boy readers quite breath- 
less. Both are well illustrated, the 
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first by H. Burgess and the second 
by Lilian Crawford True. 


In “World Organization and the 
Modern State” we have the eight lec- 
tures given at Columbia University on 
the Carpenter Foundation, in March, 
1911, by David Jayne Hill. Few 
books on political science balance so 
fairly the claims of glowing, hopeful 
idealism with existing military and gov- 
ernmental facts as does this masterly 
history by our recent Ambassador from 
the United States to Germany. Ex- 
pert research, calm, philosophic insight 
and practical common sense are every- 
where evident. The chapters on the 
Influence of the Church; the rise of the 
state as a “Juristic Person,” and the 
modern conception of the state as both 
the “Mediator of Guarantees” and “A 
Subject of Positive Law” are exceed- 
ingly suggestive. The reader will be 
impressed by the forceful discussion of 
the “State as Armed Power.” Here is 
given a sketch of the Hague Tribunal: 
the argument that warlike preparation 
is the best security for peace is an- 
alyzed with a fair and keen discrim- 
ination, while the author gives full 
weight to “the demands for interna- 
tional justice from the business world.” 
The book is a brilliant and valuable 
contribution to American and, indeed, 
to international political science. The 
Columbia University Press. 


The broad-mindedness of Christian 
missionaries has progressed far when 
one of them can offer to the public a 
volume like Robert A. Hume’s “An In- 
terpretation of India’s Religious His- 


tory.” The interpretation is presented 


in a course of five lectures in a style 
of exceeding lucidity. Never has phil- 
osophy spoken with a more simple dic- 
tion, a more comprehensible utterance. 
Dr. Hume discusses first the history of 
India’s religious thought, pointing out 
iis weakness and its strength, and end- 
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ing with a lecture in which he sketches 
the ripeness of the Hindu mind for the 
reception of “the Christ.” The strik- 
ing originality of the book lies in the 
assertion that the same Spirit of God 
which brooded over the development of 
the Hebrew prophecy and later over the 
development of the Christian Church, 
directed the slow ongoing of religious 
life in India. In both evolutions he 
finds an oft-repeated cycle of “prog- 
ress, arrest, degeneracy, and reform.” 
His parallels between mighty prophets, 
like Isaiah, or marvellous leaders, like 
Wesley, and the Hindu teachers who at 
the same epochs were shaking India 
with the tempests of their reforms, are 
vivid and suggestive. Through the 
whole book glows a warm admiration 
for the thinkers he dicusses and a lib- 
eralism broad enough to proclaim, even 
of caste, “Few institutions which have 
a very wide acceptance and long life 
in a large community are wholly bad.” 
While the book is intended to be simple 
enough for mission-study classes it has 
enough profundity and scholarship to 
attract learned readers. Fleming H. 
Revell Company. 


The Macmillan Company are bring- 
ing out a set of books under the gen- 
eral head of “American Social Reform 
Series,” each bearing the name of some 
distinguished scholar. In “Social Re- 
form and the Constitution,” F. J. 
Goodnow, of Columbia University, dis- 
cusses accurately and impartially the 
constitutional law upon some of the 
most vital social and political problems 
which the American nation is now at- 
tempting or will soon be called upon to 
solve. He brings to the discussion a 
mind of exceeding candor, broad eru- 
dition, and unusual self-restraint. He 
makes no concealment of his feeling 
that a constitution, framed by farmers 
in a period of “great economic and so- 
cial disunity”—trains there were none 
and of newspapers few—is unfitted for 
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a time when the states are bound by 
unceasing intercourse, when the fac- 
tory and the huge city have become 
the real powers of the land. This ex- 
traordinary change has made of the 
Supreme Court in the United States a 
mighty political organ, and he passes 
on, citing in illustration case after case, 
to study the possible results of the in- 
terplay of Executive, Congress, and 
Court. Acknowledging that the gen- 
eral tendency has been to stretch the 
constitution in favor of enlarged power 
for the central government, that the 


constitution while providing for amend-. 


ment is practically un-amendable and 
ean therefore only be stretched’ with 
the tacit consent of all, he discovers the 
saving factor for American life in a 
“severe, persistent, and continuous crit- 
icism” of the Supreme Court by the 
people. This criticism, while leaving 
America the most conservative of mod- 
ern nations, still renders the law “rea- 
sonably flexible to the changing phe- 
nomena of life.” 


A book by an enthusiast is always 
worth reading, though few, even among 
ardent Browningites, will be able to 
agree with Christina Pollock Denison 
in her declaration that “The Paracelsus 
of Robert Browning” is the poet’s 
greatest work or that Paracelsus is one 
of the most remarkable men of all 
time. The author gives at the start an 
account of the life of that strange, rest- 
less, mystical man, and follows it with 
an outline of his philosophy. Both are 
clearly and simply set forth and are 
very helpful to the understanding of 
the poem, the earliest serious work of 
the great poet. It has all those wilful 
faults of construction, obscurities of ex- 
pression, and involved sentences, which 
stayed with him to the end, and yet it 
contains some of the sublimest passages 
he ever wrote. And though it lacks 


* that melody which the years gave more 


and more to Browning—a melody illu- 


sive, tantalizing—it has many lines 
that the common people, who never 
listened to the man, love to quote. The 
body of the book contains the poem 
itself; then comes a most intelligent 
and enlightening review of the poem. 
Whatever the reader has found diffi- 
cult in “Paracelsus” is illumined with 
a few words until this masterpiece of 
epic dialogue, classed as next in diffi- 
culty after “Sordello,” is rendered 
plain. Christina P. Denison might 
well be named the Baedeker of Brown- 
ing. It is to be hoped that more of his 
long and richly-rewarding works will 
find her lighting the way for others. 
Browning is after all the greatest poet 
of his generation, and anything which 
can move men to read him, especially 
as this age grows more and more away 
from his profoundly spiritua] vision, 
must be welcomed. The master sinned 
against himself by his obstinate obscur- 
ity; but his message is still the grand- 
est any poet of his age uttered. Baker 
and Taylor Company. 


Arnold Bennett’s bit of autobiogra- 
phy, “The Truth About an Author,” 
which first appeared as a serial in “The 
Academy” in 1900, is now re-published 
—‘“the original text,” as Mr. Bennett 
says in his preface to the new edition, 
“reproduced word for word in all its 
ingenuous complacency.” A _ slender 
volume of some hundred and fifty 
pages, it can easily be read aloud in an 
evening, and no one who takes it up 
will be content to lay it down till he 
has found a sympathetic soul to share 
his delight. The methodical reader, 
in quest of information, will fasten at 
once on some obvious facts: that thir- 
ty-three years back (from 1900) the au- 
thor of “Hilda Lessways,” “Clay- 
hanger” and the rest, was wearing a 
tartan frock with a pinafore over it; 
that at eleven he took a school prize 
for the best poem on “Courage”; that 
while working for a law degree (which 
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he uever won) he contributed para- 
graphs, without pay, to a local paper; 
that at twenty-one he came to London, 
where for two years he made no at- 
tempt to storm Fleet Street, “being too 
much engaged in making a meal off 
London, swallowing it, to attend to 
anything else”; that for two or three 
years more he combined “free-lancing”’ 
with the work of a clerk in a solicitor’s 
office; that his first salaried journalistic 
position was as assistant editor of a 
ladies’ paper; that the first story in 
which he was able to take the real art- 
ist’s pride appeared in the “Yellow 
Book”; and that after ten years in 
London, with a reputation as editor, 
novelist and dramatist “growing, but 
slowly as a coral reef,” he resigned his 
editorial position, abandoned London— 
“and, incidentally, a regular income”’— 
and betook himself to the country for 
the sake of “that monotony and solitude 
essential to the full activity of the art- 
ist.” This biographical outline is filled 
in with anecdote, comment and epi- 
gram in Mr. Bennett’s characteristic 
style, and to his admirers in the United 
States the book will be particularly 
welcome at this time. George H. Do- 
ran Co. 


The great poets have passed; when 
they shall come again is one of the un- 
solvable riddles. Ours is a practical, 
not a poetic generation; even Kipling’s 
trumpet blast savors of newspaperdom. 
It is remarkable, however, that so many 
tuneful singers, men and women with 
faultless technique and a_ plaintive, 
doubtful, half-hoping cry, do still sing 
despite the discouragement so liberally 
bestowed by the makers of books and 
magazines. “No poetry wanted” has 
not quite hushed man’s natural yearn- 
ing after expression in song. Two 
books of fugitive poems have just ap- 
peared. “The House of Life” by Har- 


rold Johnson is an accompaniment to 
that series of paintings by Watts gath- 
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ered in one room at the Tate Gallery; 
the verses are a running commentary 
on the pictures, reproduced beside 
them. The author has been unusually 
happy in his rather primitive chant and 
has caught the simplicity, the auster- 
ity, the mystery, of Watts. A certain 
classical quality is noticeable in both. 
“Time with his scythe 

Mows down the reapers; 

Passes away 

The glory of worlds”— 


that is Watts as he would have spoken 
had he put the vague and noble sadness 
of his philosophy into rhythm. E. P. 
Dutton & Co. 

Something of the same exceeding 
modernness touches the poetry of a 
much less polished worker, Bertha F. 
Gordon, in “Songs of Courage.” She 
is best neither in songs of courage nor 
of love. She fails to let herself go, 
she lacks passion. To her quiet muse 
bits of nature snatched at some mo- 
ment of charm and delicately described 
come most easily. 

When the bright day is drawing to its 
close, 

How grandly does the sun descend the 
West! 

He gathers round about him rose and 
gold, 

And purple, as a king his royal robes. 

The roaring waves cry out tumultu- 
ously, 

“Hail and farewell!” 


Baker and Taylor Company. 

In strong apposition to these two 
books, Kuno Meyer has issued a trans- 
lation of “Ancient Irish Poetry.” He 
states that the poems in question have 
both rhythm and rhyme; but he makes 
no attempt to reproduce either—a mis- 
take if he wishes to interest the ordi- 
nary reader. There is a charming es- 
say on early Irish literature introduc- 
ing the book, and the selections are 


‘from the late seventh or early eighth 


century. They are wild, rude, brutal, 
bloody, eerie things. Primitive man 
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and woman locked together, or swept 
apart, by the primitive passions of the 
race run riot through them. One un- 
derstands at once where Emily Bronté 
found “Wuthering Heights.” She 
found it in her own soul, an inheritance 
from these grim ancestors of hers. 
Even the gladsome songs have this bar- 
baric touch and the most cheerful or 
the most religious drip with bloody 
metaphors. An extremely interesting 
book. E. P. Dutton and Co. 


One of the best of the new books 
lately added to “The Home University 
Library of Modern Knowledge,” which 
Henry Holt & Co. are publishing, is 
“The Animal World.” : The author, ‘F. 
*W. Gamble, presents his facts in a 
novel order, not by historical but by 
physiological arrangement. His chap- 
ters begin with the history of animal 


structure, go on to “The Movements of 


Animals,” “The Quest for Food,” “How 
Animals Breathe,” “The Colors of Ani- 
mals,” and so down the scale of earthly 
living. The writer is easily master of 
his subject, and his treatment is pro- 
found, logical, and up-to-date, yet re- 
strained by a rare good sense and mod- 
eration. He presents no unproved facts 
without confessing the lack of evidence 
behind them. Fully as good in its 
way, and fully as learned and delight- 
ful, is “The Opening up of Africa” by 
Sir H. H. Johnston. The writer begins 
with Africa at fifty thousand years 
ago. He thinks that then first did 
man, a negroid from Asia, penetrate the 
wilds and swamps of a continent far 
more fertile than it is to-day. - He runs 
rapidly over the physical history of the 
land, then takes up in order, after a 
careful and prolonged discussion of the 
pre-historic discoveries, the rule of the 
different conquerors who have held the 
land beneath their sway. Beginning 
with “The Work of Egypt” he ends 
with “Christian Missions in- Africa.” 
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Scarcely less interesting to the general 
reader are two volumes on Political 
Economy: “Liberalism” by L. T. Hob- 
house, and “The Science of Wealth” by 
J. A. Hobson. The former may seem, 
at first glance, to be politics pure and 
simple, but it really comes under the 
larger designation; for, while it does 
discuss the Liberal Party in England, 
making large mention of Gladstone and 
Mill as well as of Cobden, it digs down 
to the fundamentals and exhibits Lib- 
eralism as a revolt against the old re- 
straints put upon trade as well as upon 
personal liberty. The author has an 
enthusiasm for his cause fit to convert 
the hoariest Conservative living. The 
book will be peculiarly attractive to 
Americans. For a clear statement of 
a radical Englishman’s views “The 
Science of Wealth” is well worth read- 
ing. Though the writer has been most 
eareful not to advocate Socialism, he 
udvocates those extreme views which 
have already made English capital shy 
of investing in mills and factories, and 
even favors taxation on all “unproduc- 
tive surplus.” A. N. Whitehead has 
been able to bring even such a book as 
“An Introduction to Mathematics” up 
to the required standard of readability. 
The subject is dry, the book is not. Af- 
ter a clear discussion of the general 
field the writer goes on to discuss briefly 
the vital facts from both a historical 
and a practical standpoint. The volume 
resolves itself into a rather impassioned 
appeal for'a more profound study of 
the subject and a scornful arraignment 
of the shallowness of the ordinary col- 
legian’s acquaintance with it. In 
“Crime and Insanity” Dr. C. A. Mer- 
cier draws a distinction which seems 
to the lay reader somewhat over-tech- 
nical between insanity and disorder of 
mind, and devotes a rather dispropor- 
tionate space to the classification of 
crime on a scientific basis. 
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